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thousand men, the following officers and 
other attendants be appointed, with the 
following allowance or pay, viz. : 

** One Director-General and chief phy- 
sician, his pay per day, four dollars. 

‘*Four Surgeons, each ditto, one and 
one-third of a dollar. 

‘One Apothecary, ditto, one and one- 
third of a dollar. 

‘‘ Twenty surgeon’s mates, each ditto, 
two-thirds of a dollar. 

‘¢ One clerk, ditto, two-thirds of a dollar. 

‘*Two store-keepers, each four dollars 
per month, 

‘*One nurse to every ten sick, one- 
fifteenth of a dollar per day, or two dol- 
lars per month, 

‘* Laborers occasionally. 

** The Duty of the above officers. 

‘* The Director to furnish medicines, bed- 
ding and all other necessaries, to pay for 
the same, superintend the whole, and make 
his report to, and receive orders from the 
Commander-in-chief. 

‘* Surgeons, Apothecaries and Mates: 
To visit and attend the sick, and the mates 
to obey the orders of the Physicians, sur- 
geons and apothecary. 

‘* Matron: To superintend the nurses, 
bedding, &c. 

‘* Nurses : To attend the sick and obey 
the Matron’s orders. 

‘* Clerk: To keep accounts for the Di- 
rector and store-keeper. 

‘* Store-keeper: To receive and deliver 
the bedding and other necessaries, by 
order of the Director.’’ 

The Congress then proceeded to the 
election of officers for the General Hos- 
pital, when Dr. Benjamin Church, of 
Massachusetts, was chosen Director-Gen- 
eral. It was thereupon resolved: (1) 
That the appointment of the four surgeons 
should be left to Dr. Church; (2) that 
the mates should be appointed by the 
surgeons ; (3) that the number of mates 
should not exceed twenty; (4) that the 
number should not be kept in constant 
pay, unless the sick and wounded should 
be so numerous as to require the attend- 
ance of twenty, and to be diminished as 
circumstances would admit; for which 
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purpose the pay was fixed by the day, that 
they might only receive pay for actual 
service ; and (5) that one clerk, two store- 
keepers, and one nurse for every ten sick, 
should be appointed by the Director- 
General. 

Dr. Church very soon proved himself to 
be utterly unworthy of the place to which 
he was appointed. He was a native of 
Newport, Rhode Island, and was, at that 
time, about forty years of age. He be- 
came an eminent surgeon in Boston, and, 
accumulating a considerable property, he 
lived an extravagant and licentious life. 
He was an ardent Whig during the up- 
rising of the people, and was amember of 
the Provisional Congress of Massachusetts. 
A brilliant orator, a poet and excellent 
conversationalist, he was very popular. 
The patriotic songs which he wrote were 
sung everywhere, and he seemed to be one 
of the most loyal of men. But, like 
Arnold, his extravagant habits involved 
him in debt, and he sold himself to the 
Crown at a very ‘early period in the 
struggle. A few weeks after he was ap- 
pointed Director-General, he was detected 
in carrying on a secret correspondence 
with the enemy. A letter, in cipher, 


. found in the hands of his mistress, and 


addressed to a Tory, she confessed was 
written by Dr. Church. He was found 
guilty of the crime by a competent court 
and confined in jail in Norwich, Connec- 
ticut, from which he was released in the 
spring of 1776, on account of failing 
health, when he sailed for the West Indies 
and was lost at sea. 

As the war. spread over the colonies, 
department hospitals were established, the 
most important of which was that of the 
Middle Department of the army, extend- 
ing from New York to Virginia. Of that 
department hospital, Dr. John Cochran 
of New Jersey (whose likeness and auto- 
graph appear at the head of this paper), 
was appointed Physician and Surgeon-in- 
chief in the spring of 1777. He was a 
native of Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
where he was born in 1730. He had just 
finished his studies in medical science, 
when the French and Indian War broke 
















out in 1755, when he entered the provin- 
cial army as surgeon’s mate, and served in 
the campaigns in Northern New York. 
There he became intimately acquainted 
with Captain (afterward General) Philip 
Schuyler. At the close of the war, with 
the reputation of a very skilful surgeon, 
Dr. Cochran settled at Albany and mar- 
ried Gertrude, asister of Captain Schuyler. 
He soon afterward removed to New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Early in 1776, 
he entered the army as a volunteer sur- 
geon, where his skill procured for him the 
exalted position in the hospital of the 
Middle Department. He received that 
appointment on the warm recommenda- 
tion of General Washington. 

In the autumn of 1780, there was a new 
arrangement made in the medical service 
of the army, and early in September, 
Washington wrote to a member of Con- 
gress: ‘* Who will be the persons generally 
employed, I am not informed, nor do I 
wish to know. However, I will mention 
to you that I think Dr. Cochran and Dr. 
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Craik [Washington’s family physician], 
from their services, abilities and experi- 
ence, and close attention, have the justest 
claim to their country’s notice, and are 
among the first officers of the establish- 
ment.’’ On this, and other recommenda- 
tions by Washington, Dr. Cochran was 
appointed chief physician and surgeon of 
the army of the United States, under Dr. 
Shippen of Philadelphia, who was the 
Director-General. See Recorp, Vol. III., 
page 173. 

Dr. Cochran introduced many improve- 
ments into the hospitals, and was always 
regarded as one of the most efficient men 
in the medical service of the Continéntal 
Army. 

After the war, Dr. Cochran settled as a 
physician in the city of New York, and 
when Washington entered upon the duties 
of President of the United States, he ap- 
pointed him Commissioner of Loans for 
the state of New York. Dr. Cochran died 
at Palatine, in the Upper Mohawk Valley, 
on the 6th of April, 1807. 





A LEAF FROM NAVAL BIoGRAPHY, GIV- 
ING INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OPENING OF JAPAN TO THE COMMERCE OF 
THE WORLD. 


The Recorp is indebted to Dr. WILLIAM LEE, of 
Washington City, for the following interesting 
paper on the public services of the late Com- 
modore AULICK, and a photographic likeness of 
him. Portions of this paper form a valuable ap- 
pendix to the statement.of the late Mr, Fi.t- 
MORE, on page 148 of the current volume of the 
RECORD, concerning the opening of Japan to 
the commerce of the world. This paper clearly 
shows that Commodore Aulick was the origi- 
nator of the Expedition of Commodore Perry 
to Japan, 


Joun Henry AUvLIcK was born in Win- 
chester, Virginia, in 1787, the son of a 
Hessian, Aulich, presumably one of those 
who surrendered at Yorktown, Virginia, as 
part of the forces under Lord Cornwallis. 
His entrance, as an officer, into the Navy 


COMMODORE JOHN HENRY AULICK. 


of the United States, dates from Novem- 
ber 15th, 1809, soon after which he ob- 
tained a furlough—entered the merchant 
service before the mast—to learn the duties 
of a sailor before entering upon those of 
an officer, and spent a year in that capa- 
city on acruise to India, He concealed 
his rank from all with whom he associated 
during that period, but on the return of 
the ship to a United States port, on being 
ordered by the captain to man a boat and 
pull him ashore, he went below, donned 
his uniform, put his warrant in his pocket, 
and returned the compliment by request-. 
ing a like favor as an officer of the United 
States Navy. 

March 18th, 1811, he was ordered as 
midshipman to the schooner Lxferprise, 
Captain Blakely, and was present at the 
capture of the Boxer, being shot through 
the cap during the engagement. Fenimore 
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Cooper, in his account of the action, al- 


ludes to him as being delegated by the 
ship’s crew to request Captain Blakely to 
allow them to enter into action with the 


Boxer. He displayed such gallantry that 
he was promoted to be lieutenant, Decem- 
ber 9th, 1814. He was present at all the 
actions of the Faterprise during the war 
of 1812-13, and carried, as prize-master, 
one of her captures, the FZy of 4 guns, 
into port. April 22d, 1814, he was trans- 
ferred to the United States brig Raét/e- 
snake as acting lieutenant, carrying into 
port, as prize-master, her capture, the 
Mars of 12 guns, and in July 1814 was 
captured by the British and kept a prisoner 
in Nova Scotia until March 1815. 

In October 1817, Lieutenant Aulick was 
attached to the United States ship of war 
Ontario, Captain James Biddle, and dur- 
_ ing this cruise rounded Cape Horn, sailed 
up the Pacific coast, and August rgth, 
1818, made Cape Disappointment and the 
entrance of the Columbia river. His 
journal here has the following entries: 

‘““Atg A. M., the rst and 2d cutters 
and the jolly-boat were hoisted out and 


manned with fifty men well armed ; Capt. 
Biddle and Dr. Hoffman in the first, my- 
self in the second, and Lieutenant Voor- 
hees in the last, set off for the river for 
the purpose of taking possession of the 
couniry that bounds it, in the name of our 
country.” 

He describes the failure of an attempt 
to land at Cape Disappointment from a 
heavy sea and the presence of reefs, the 
passage into the channel of the river, the 
sounding: of the reefs and the landing. 
‘* And with the usual forms,’’ he says, 
‘“took possession of the country in the name 
and on the behalf of the United States 
of America. The ship about this time 
fired a national salute. We nailed up a 
piece of lead to a tree, on which was in- 
scribed an account of what we had done, 
gave three cheers and drank success to 
the new establishment.’’ 

Then follows a description of the Chi- 
nook Indians that were seen on the land: 

‘*From Chinnook village, we stood 
across the river for the establishment 
founded here by Mr. Astor, of New York, 
and now in the possession of the English 
N. W. Company. As we approached it I 
had the mortification to see the British 


‘flag run up, and to know that Captain 


Biddle was not authorized by his instruc- 
tions to haul it down and place in its stead 
the American standard.’’ ‘‘ The estab- 
lishment consists of one large two-story,” 
and four or five small dwelling-houses, 
two or three stone and other outhouses, 
round the whole of which there is a strong 
and high picket. There is at this time 
but three guns mounted, although they 
have five or six more without carriages. 
Twenty-five whites, and the same number 
of Sandwich Islanders, constitute the 
present force of the settlement. The 
place is commanded by James Keith, a 
Scotchman. On our way back we landed 
at Port George and took formal possession 
of the country on that side of the river, 
in the name and on the behalf of the United 
States, nailed up a board, on one side of 
which was painted the American coat-of- 
arms, and on the other an inscription the 
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same as that on the lead put up at Cape 
Disappointment.”’ 

The Ontario extended her cruise to the 
Mediterranean, and while in these waters 
and off Leghorn, Lord Byron, by invita- 
tion, visited the squadron, the officers re- 
ceiving him on the flagship Constitution. 
Lieutenant Aulick extended to him an in- 
vitation to visit. the Ontario, and on its 
acceptance anticipated his arrival, and as 
executive officer gave him the salute due 
to foreigners of distinction, the only ves- 
sel in the squadron which had shown this 
mark of respect, and one which Lord Byron 
expressed his high appreciation of. His 
letter to Mr. Murray, May 26th, 1822, 
published with his correspondence, makes 
flattering mention of his mode of recep- 
tion. Aulick was also lieutenant of the 
Constitution from January 3d, 1823, to July 
oth, 1824. 

In 1827 he was attached to the Arandy- 
wine, remaining in the Pacific squadron 
until 1831, when he was commissioned 
master commandant and assigned to duty 
at the Washington (D. C.) Navy Yard. In 
1834 he made a cruise around the world 


of two years’ duration, in command of the 
Vincennes, visiting, among other places, 


the Marquesas, Society, Friendly and 
Navigators’ Islands, Wallis’s Island, Guam, 
Rotomah, Pelew Islands and Lord North’s 
Island, Singapore, Cape of Good Hope 
and St. Helena; relieving many distressed 
seamen, and taking from the Pelew Islands, 
by positive demands, the survivors of the 
crew of the whaleship Mentor, who were 
held as slaves by the natives. At the ter- 
mination of this cruise he was again as- 
signed to duty at the Washington Yard, 
and September 8th, 1841, promoted to the 
rank of captain, being in command of 
the Yorktown, 1840-1842. 

In February 1846, Captain Aulick took 
command of the United States frigate 
Potomac, and became actively engaged 
with the squadron off the coast of Mexico 
in co-operating with the land forces of the 
Army in the Mexican War. Being sta- 
tioned for a part of the time off Brazos de 
Santiago, on May gth, 1846, he com- 
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manded a detachment of 500 seamen and 
marines, and participated in an engage- 
ment, remaining on shore until May rath. 
May 18th, he commanded a detachment of 
150 officers and men, and proceeded up 
the Rio Bravo del Norte to co-operate with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson, United States 
Army, and to take possession of the town 
of Bunita (vr Burrita) on the right bank, 
about 7 miles (by land) from the mouth 
of the river. Colonel Wilson’s detach- 
ment was found already in possession and 
intrenching the town, the boat-guns were 
conveyed to the town and mounted, and 
the American flag was displayed from the 
top of one of the houses, and saluted with 
three cheers. ‘‘ This is probably the first 
instance of our flag being unfurled on the 
right bank of the Rio del Norte, as Gen- 
eral Taylor did not cross the river until 
the afternoon of this day.’’ 

Captain Aulick was employed along this 
coast transporting troops and engaging in 
skirmishes until March 23d, 1847, when 
off Sacrificios he went on shore with a de- 
tachment of fifty-three men armed with 
muskets and two long 32-pounders, and 
took command of the Navy battery, en- 
gaged in the storming of Vera Cruz and 
the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, this battery 
having been prepared by Captain Lee of 
the Engineers, Atro A, M., March 24th, 
he ordered the battery to be unmasked, 
and the attack to commence on the ene- 
my’s batteries; a heavy fire of shot and 
shell was accordingly opened on the 
enemy’s works, which was returned by 
them from five batteries and the castle. 
Our fire was well sustained until about half 
past 2 P. M., when the ammunition (of 
which we had but about fifty rounds to a 
gun) being expended necessarily ceased. 
By this time our work was much dilapi- 
dated by the enemy’s shot (which were 
very well directed), most of the traverses 
being knocked down, and the work other- 
wise much injured. But little injury was 
done by the shells of the enemy, which 
mostly buried in the sand, and exploding 
threw up a quantity of earth and but few 
fragments. At about 4 P. M. the fire of 
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the enemy, which had raked the road to 
the battery, having somewhat slackened, 
enabled Captain Mayo, with a fresh sup- 
ply of ammunition and a relief party of 
men, to come up; when Captain. Aulick 
resigned the command to him, and left, 
accompanied by the officers and men who 
composed his detachment, viz.: Lieuten- 
ant Baldwin; Assistant Surgeon, O. F. 
Baxter; Midshipmen, J. P. Jones, W. H. 
Parker, A. McLane; and Captain’s Clerk, 
S. F. Emmons, who repaired on board 
their respective ships.’ Our loss was four 
men killed and one officer (Mr. Baldwin) 
and five men wounded; one of the latter 
died at night from the effects of his 
wounds. ‘* March 25th, sent on shore 
82 men under Lieutenant Frailey and 
Passed Midshipman Cuyler to relieve the 
men engaged working our guns. March 


26th, sent on shore 24 men under Lieu- 
tenant Thompson and Passed Midshipman 
Edwards to man our battery. March 27th, 
at 10, sent two boats to the funeral of 
Midshipman Shubrick, who was killed on 
the 25th, at the Navy battery; he was 


buried at Sacrificos. March 29th, at 7 
A. M., the officers and men selected to 
join the naval procession to witness the 
surrender of Vera Cruz and the Castle of 
San Juan de Ulloa, left the ships of the 
squadron, shortly after eight o’clock; the 
boats left the A/ississippi and landed the 
men, who were formed in procession under 
command of Captain Aulick. At 11:15 
A. M., the American flag was hoisted at 
the forts in the city of Vera Cruz. Hoisted 
the American flag at the fore, and jack 
at the mizzen, and fired a salute of 21 
guns in company with the other vessels 
of the squadron. At noon the American 
troops in the Castle hoisted the American 
flag on the ramparts and saluted it with 
21 guns.’’ 


1 Additional list of officers of the detachment : 
Commander, Alexander S. Mackenzie; Lieutenants, 
C. H, Kennedy, S. Smith Lee, Henry Ingersoll, 
O. H. Perry; Assistant Surgeon, John Hastings ; 
Passed Midshipmen, C, Fauntleroy, Charles Dyer, 
Lardner Gibbon; Midshipmen, R. B. Storer, M. 
J. Smith, W. K. Mayo, M. V. Gilliss and J. Maury. 
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In July 1847, Captain Aulick was placed 
on shore duty until February 11th, 1851, 
when he was assigned, as acting commo- 
dore, to the command of the East India 
squadron, and ordered to sail in the Sus- 
quehanna. May goth, 1851, Daniel Web- 
ster, then Secretary of State, having his 
attention called to the fact by Commodore ° 
Aulick, from a newspaper paragraph, wrote 
to the Hon. William A. Graham, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, to the effect that a 
number of Japanese had been picked up 
at sea and brought into the port of San 
Francisco, and writes further : 

** Captain Aulick has suggested to me, 
and I cheerfully concur in his opinion, that 
this incident may afford a favorable oppor- 
tunity for opening commercial relations 
with the Empire of Japan, or at least of 
placing our intercourse with that Island 
upon a more easy footing.’’ ‘This letter on 
file in the Navy Department, has been al- 
ready published in full in a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘A ‘paper upon the origin of the 
Japan Expedition. Read the 7th of May 
1857, before the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety, by George Lynn-Lachlan Davis, of 
Baltimore. Baltimore, Printed by John 
Murphy & Co., 1860.’’ 14 pp. 8vo. 

Commodore Aulick was furnished with 
a letter of credence,? accompanying which 


2 The following is a ¢opy of the letter of 

credence :— 
MILLARD FILLMORE, 
President of the United States of America. 

To allto whom these presents shall come--GREETING : 

Know ye, that reposing special trust and confi- 
dence in the integrity, prudence and abilities of 
John H, Aulick, a distinguished naval officer and 
citizen of these United States, I have invested him 
with full power, for and in the name of the said 
United States, to meet and confer with any person 
or persons, furnished with like powers, on the part 
of his Majesty the Emperor of Japan, and with 
him or them, to negotiate, conclude and sign a 
Convention or Conventions, Treaty or Treaties, of 
and concerning the friendship, commerce and nav- 
igation of the two countries, and all other matters 
and subjects connected therewith, which may be 
interesting to the two nations, submitting the same 
to the President of the United States, for his final 
ratification, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate of the United States, 
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was a letter of instructions,' and the letter 
to the Emperor of Japan, which has al- 
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ready been published in the pamphlet just 
alluded to, by Mr. Davis, and which is 


In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal ofthe United States to be hereunto affixed. 
[ L.S.] Given under my hand at the city of Washington, the thirtieth day of May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. 


Dob elles 


Secretary of State. 


By the President : 


1 The following is a copy of the instructions : 


Department of State, 
Washington, 10th Fune 1851. 


Commodore JouN H. AULIcK, 

&e. &e, &e, 
Sir: 

The moment is near when the last link in the 
chain of oceanic steam-navigation is to be formed. 
From China and the East Indies, to Egypt, thence 
through the Mediterranean and the Atlantic Ocean 
to England, thence again to our happy shores, and 
other parts of this great continent; from our own 
ports to the southernmost part of the isthmus that 
connects the two western continents; and from its 
Pacific coast, north and southwards, as far as civili- 
zation has spread,—the steamers of other nations 
and of our own, carry intelligence, the wealth of 
the world and thousands of travellers. 

It is the President’s opinion, that steps should be 
taken at once, to enable our enterprising merchants 
to supply the last link in that great chain, which 
unites all nations of the world, by the early estab- 
lishment of a line of steamers from California to 
China. In order to facilitate this enterprise, it is 
desirable that we should obtain from the Emperor 
of Japan permission to purchase from his subjects 
the necessary supplies of coal, which our steamers 
on their out and inward yoyages may require. 
The well known jealousy with which the Japanese 
Empire has, for the last two centuries, rejected all 
overtures from other nations to open its ports to 
their vessels, embarrasses all new attempts to change 
the exclusive policy of that country. 

The interests of commerce, and even those of 
humanity, demand, however, that we should make 
another appeal to the sovereign of that country, in 
asking him to sell to our steamers,—not the manu- 
factures of his artisans or the results of the toil of 
his husbandmen,—but a gift of Providence, de- 
posited by the Creator of all things in the depths 
of the Japanese Islands for the benefit of the 
human family. 


By the President’s direction, I now transmit to 
you a letter to the Emperor of Japan (with an 
open copy), which you are to carry to Jeddo, his 
capital, in your flagship, accompanied by as many 
of the yessels of the squadron under your com- 
mand, as may conveniently be employed in this 
service. A Chinese translation of this letter will 
be furnished to you by the United States Legation 
at Canton, or sent to your anchorage at Hong 
Kong, or Macao. 

At one of the latter places you will probably 
meet with a national vessel, detached by the Com- 
modore of the squadron in the Pacific, (as you 
will perceiye by the enclosed copy of a correspon- 
dence between this and the Navy Department,) to 
cerry to you a number of shipwrecked Japanese 
mariners, who were, sometime ago, picked up at 
sea by the barque Auckland, These men you will 
take with you to Jeddo, and deliver them over to 
the officers of the Emperor, giving them through 
your interpreter the assurance, that the American 
government will never fail to treat with kindness 
any of the natives of Japan, whom misfortune may 
bring to our shores; and that it expects similar 
treatment of such of its own citizens, who may be 
driyen on the coasts of Japan. 

The letter of the President to the Emperor of 
Japan, you will deliver to such of his high officers, 
as he may appoint for the purpose of receiving it. 
To them you will, also, explain the main object of 
your visit. 

Mineral coal is so abundant in Japan, that the 
Government of that country can have no reasona- 
ble objection to supply our steamers, at fair prices, 
with that great necessary of commerce. One of 
the eastern ports of Niphon would be the most de- 
sirable place for this purpose, Should, however, 
the Government of Japan persist in following out 
its system of exclusiveness, you might perhaps in- 
duce them to consent (o the transportation of the 
coal by their own vessels to a neighboring island, 
easy of access, where the steamers could supply 
their wants, avoiding thus the necessity of an in- 
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the same for the most part in language 
and sentiment with that presented by 
Commodore Perry. 

The Brazilian Minister to this country, 
Mr. Macedo, was given a passage home by 
the United States Government, in the 
Susquehanna, Mr. Schenck, then Min- 
ister to Brazil from the United States, was 
on board the Susguchanna with Mr. 
Macedo, and, August 31st 1851, made 
statements to the State Department, that 
Commodore Aulick allowed Mr, Macedo 
to make this passage under the impression 
that he was entertained by that officer 


tercourse with any large number of the people of 
the country, 

It is considered important that you should avail 
yourself of every occasion to impress on those 
Japanese officers, with whom you will be brought 
in contact, that the Government of the United 
States does not possess any power over the religion 
of its own citizens, and that there is therefore no 
cause to apprehend that it will ever interfere with 
the religion of other countries. 

The President, although fully aware of the great 
reluctance hitherto shown by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to enter into treaty stipulations with any 
foreign nation, a feeling which it is sincerely wished 
that you may be able to overcome, has thought it 
proper, in anticipation of this latter favcrable con- 
tingency, to invest you with full power to negotiate 
and sign a treaty of amity and commerce between 
the United States and the Empire of Japan. I 
transmit, herewith, the act of the President cloth- 
ing you with that power, as also copies of the 
treaty between the United States and China, with 
Siam, and with Muscat, which may, to a certain 
extent, be of use to you as precedents, It is im- 
portant, that you should secure to our vessels 
the right to enter one or more of the ports of 
Japan, and there to dispose of their cargoes either by 
sale or by barter, without being subjected to ex- 
travagant port charges; and even more important 
is it that the Government of Japan should bind 
itself to protect American sailors and property, 
which may be wrecked on their shores. The 
second Article of our Treaty with Muscat and the 
fifth Article of the Treaty with Siam embrace these 
objects. Every treaty has to be submitted to the 
Senate for ratification, as you are aware. 

In consideration of the great distance between 
the two countries, and unforeseen difficulties, it 
would be prudent, should you succeed in effecting 
the object proposed, to fix the period for the ex- 
change of the ratifications at three years. 

I am, Sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
DAN. WEBSTER. 
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himself at hisown cost. These statements 
being communicated to the Navy Depart- 
ment led to the recall of Commodore Au- 
lick early in 1852. Nov. 24th, 1852, Com- 
modore Perry sailed for Japan, and from 
that time the subject is familiar to the 
public. 

Upon his return to the United States 
Commodore Aulick proceeded to defend 
himself against the charges made by Min- 
ister Schenck, which led to an extensive 
correspondence, published in full in the 
newspapers of the day, and which may be 
found in the ‘‘ National Intelligencer’’ of 
December 2oth, 1853, January 3d and 
toth, 1854. The charges, as already stated, 
were to the effect that Mr. Macedo was’ 
kept in ignorance of his being the especial 
guest of the United States Government, 
and not of the officer in command of the 
vessel; and of his being subject to dis- 
comforts and annoyances. In reply, the 
Commodore declared that he had made 
Mr. Macedo familiar with the order of the 
Government,. in detail, before leaving 
Washington ; that the officers on board 
were familiar with the fact, and that a 
copy had been furnished to Mr. Macedo 
on reaching Rio de Janeiro, besides show- 
ing the order to members of the Brazilian 
Government. This declaration was con- 
firmed in the three latter particulars by all 
the officers of the ship. 

Mr. Macedo wrote, at the request of the 
Commodore, a letter, in which he con- 
firmed the same statements, with the ex- 
ception that he was under the impression 
during part of the voyage, until otherwise 
informed by Mr. Schenck, that the table 
was furnished at.the expense of the Com- 
modore. 

This controversy was finally brought to 
a close by a letter from Hon. J. C. Dob- 
bin, Secretary of the Navy, who, after re- 
viewing Commodore Aulick’s reply to the 
charges—those already mentioned, with 
the addition that he refrained from ex- 
hibiting his instructions ‘‘ to Mr. Macedo 
during the voyage from a commendable 
sense of delicacy and propriety,’’—de- 
clares: ‘* Your explanation is full, com- 
plete and satisfactory.’’ ‘‘I do not, there- 
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fore, deem it necessary to order. either a 
court of inquiry or a court-martial.’’ 
Thus ended this controversy, to the 
credit and full re-establishment of the 
Commodore in the Navy Department, but 
too late to seize the golden opportunity of 
being the first to open the portals of Ja- 
pan to the commerce of the world. After 
initiating the movement—as it were, after 
standing almost upon the threshold,—to be 
recalled and waste precious time upon such 
controversial points, and to see the prize 
already in the grasp of another, must, in- 
deed, have occasioned bitter thoughts. 
This ends his active career as a -naval 
officer. July 6th, 1862, he was advanced 
to the rank of commodore, being soon 
after placed on the retired list in conse- 
quence of his advanced age. He lived to 
see his country engaged for a third time in 
war, and to rejoice at its emerging vic- 
torious from its cruel civil dissensions, but 
too old to bear an active part. He was 
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earnest and strong in his condemnation 
of secession, while holding pro-slavery 
opinions. Family affairs required his pres- 
ence in Europe at the period of the outbreak 
of the rebellion, and he left this country in 
April,1861, with a six-months’ leave, and 
permission to extend it, if required, for six 
months longer. Finding, however, affairs 
at home had taken a more serious aspect, 
he retraced his steps before the expiration 
of the first six months, and was ‘on his 
return when he received an order from the 
Navy Department recalling him, in com- 
mon with all other officers in foreign lands 
at that time. He lived, too, to see his 
son, Commander Richmond Aulick, who 
had already taken high rank as an officer 
in, and an ornament to, the naval profes- 
sion, pass away before him. He died 
April 27th, 1873, having spent twenty- 
three years and nine months at sea and 
seeing ten years’ service on shore. 





THE ROYAL CHARTER OF CONNECTICUT. 


In the office of the Secretary of State 
of Connecticut, at Hartford, is the original 
royal charter of the colony of Connecti- 
cut, given by Charles the Second of Eng- 
land, and signed by him. It is under 
glass in a frame made of a piece of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Charter Oak,’’ which existed 
in that city until about twenty years ago. 
The document is written on parchment, 
and in the upper left-hand corner of it is 
a miniature portrait of Charles, drawn 
with India ink, and enclosed within an 
ornamental initial letter C. This likeness 
is said to be from the hand of a celebrated 
English miniature painter, Samuel Cooper, 
a native of London, where he was born in 
1609, and studied art under his uncle, John 
Hoskins, who was also a miniature painter. 
Cooper became celebrated, and painted 
miniatures of Oliver Cromwell and some 
of his noted followers, and also of John 
Milton and other distinguished men of 
that period. Cooper died in 1672, ten 


years after the charter, on which he painted 
the portrait of his King, was granted to 


Connecticut. A copy of that miniature is 
given in the engraving on page 298. 

That old charter has a stirring history. 
‘Under it the colony of Connecticut pros- 
pered. But there was a profligate and un- 
scrupulous royal governor in America, 
Sir Edmund Andros, who gave them much 
uneasiness at times. In 1675, he was 
Governor of the Province of New York, 
and attempted to exercise jurisdiction over 
Connecticut. He even went so far as to 
appear at the mouth of the Connecticut 
river with a small naval force, to assert his 
authority. He was permitted to land, 
but when he ordered the garrison of a 
little fort there to surrender, and began to 
read his commission, the commander of 
the port, Captain Bull, in the name of the 
Constitution .and the people under it, 
ordered the usurper to be silent. The 
Governor withdrew in anger, for ke knew 
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CHARLES THE SECOND. 
his own weakness. He could not forgive 
this snubbing. 

Twelve years later, Andros was Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, and Captain-Gen- 
eral of New England. On his arrival at 
Boston, he had ordered all of the New 
England colonies to surrender their char- 
ters to him. They all complied, excepting 
Connecticut, his hated adversary. In the 
autumn of 1687, he proceeded to Hart- 


ford in person, with sixty armed men, to. 


enforce obedience to his orders. He was 
very courteously received by the authori- 
ties. The General Assembly was then in 
session. He went into their chamber, de- 
manded the surrender of the charter, and 
declared the colonial government to be 
dissolved. 

Hearing of the approach of Andros, the 
Assembly had made arrangements for 
saving their charter, and, at the same time, 
keeping up a show of loyalty. On the 
occasion of his visit, the debates were pur- 
posely protracted until the candles were 
lighted. Then the charter was brought 
in and laid upon .the table. Just as the 
usurper was stepping forward to take it in 


his hand, the candles were suddenly ex- 
tinguished. Before Andros could touch 
the precious instrument, Captain Wads- 
worth, of the militia, had seized it, and, 
rushing out into the gloom of night, effec- 
tually concealed it in the hollow of an 
oak tree not far off. The candles were re- 
lighted, the members appeared in perfect 
order, but the charter could not be found. 
Andros immediately assumed the reins of 
government there, and closed the records 
of the colony with these words :— 

‘“* At a General Court at Hartford, Oc- 
tober 31st, 1687, his Excellency Sir Ed- 
mund Andros, Knight, and Captain-Gene- 
ral and Governor of his Majesty’s terri- 
tories and dominions in New England, by 
order of his Majesty James II., King of 
England, Scotland, France and Ireland, 
the 31st of October, 1687, took into his 
hands the government of the Colony of 
Connecticut, it being by his Majesty an- 
nexed to Massachusetts and other colonies 
undet his Excellency’s government. 

‘¢ Finis.” 


Andros was driven from Boston in the 
spring of 1689, by the indignant people ; 
and in May the concealed charter was 
taken from the then venerable oak, a popu- 
lar Assembly was convened, and Connec- 
‘ticut, under that charter, assumed the 


position of an independent colony. That 
tree remained vigorous in the city of Hart- 
ford, which had grown up around it, until 
about one o’clock in the morning of Au- 
gust 21st, 1856, when it was prostrated by 
a heavy storm of wind. 

When the writer of this saw the char- 
ter in 1848, it was kept in the original 
mahogany box in which it was sent over 
from England in charge of Governor Win- 
throp. That officer found some difficulty 
at first in procuring a charter, for Charles 
had heard of the sturdy republicanism of 
the Connecticut people; but when Win- 
throp presented the monarch with a ring 
which Charles the First, the king’s father, 
had given to the governor’s father, the 
heart of the sovereign was touched, and 
he yielded. That charter is a precious 
memento of the fidelity of the earlier set- 
tlers of Connecticut to the principles of 
popular liberty. 






















The RecorD is indebted to the Rev. JoHn Grec- 
ory, of Fairmount, Marion county, West Vir- 
ginia, for the following interesting paper on a 
curious caricature in his possession. At the re- 
quest of the Editor, he has kindly consented to 
have the print engraved for the REcorD. On the 
reduced scale in which it has been reproduced, 
to accommodate it to the page, the words on the 
picture, excepting the headings in each compart- 
ment, could not be given in size large enough to 
be legible. The epigrams under the different 
headings are given in the text. 


WHEN that most infamous stockjobbing 
scheme known in history as the ‘‘ South 


1 During the second decade of the last century 
wild speculations in the form of joint-stock com- 
panies prevailed in Western Europe. A man 
named Law projected 4 company to have the mo- 
nopoly of the trade to the country of our Missis- 
sippi river. It was formed in France. The king 
chartered the company on condition that the direc- 
tors should undertake to pay the national debt. 
The crown was a party to the scheme. It became 
immensely popular, and shares rose 1200 per cent. 
The whole fabric was a really irredeemable paper 
currency. The nobility and courtiers became im- 
mensely rich—on paper. Paris was so full of 
money that people scarcely knew how to employ it. 
That was in 1719. 

The mania spread to England, A trading asso- 
ciation, called the South Sea Company, had been 
chartered so early as 1711. A plan was formed for 
making it, like the Mississippi Company, an aid to 
government. The South Sea Company proposed 
to relieve the English government of its financial 
embarrassments, as Law’s did the French, if vested 
with certain privileges. In February, 1720, Par- 
liament sanctioned such arrangement by law. ‘The 
shares of the company were sought for with the 
greatest avidity by infatuated people. The Finance 
Minister, Walpole, warned the people against the 
mischiefs that would ensue. The shares rose like 
those of Law’s company. 

This success excited the wit and cupidity of 
knaves, and revealed the existence of an immense 
army of fools. Despite royal proclamations, stock 
companies were formed for all sorts of announced 
objects. The names of a great number of these are 
on the caricature here copied. At length the South 
Sea Company, which had become an enormous 
“bubble,” jealous of these minor companies (whose 
united stock amounted in the aggregate to more 
than £5§00,000,000, or more than the national debt 
of our Republic, to-day), procured writs of scire 
facias to be issued against some of these unautho- 
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CARICATURE OF THE “\SOUTH-SEA BUBBLE.” 








Sea Bubble ’’ burst so disastrously in 1720, 
many ingenious and stinging caricatures 
were issued relating to it, some of which 
are reprinted, of reduced size, in Dr. 


Charles Mackay’s ‘‘Memoirs of Extraor- ' 


dinary Popular Delusions.’’ I have one 
of these original caricatures, and find it to 
be a very quaint and characteristic me- 
mento of the madness of the capitalists of 
those ancient days.‘ It is a copperplate 
engraving, about fourteen inches high and 
ten inches wide; and though without 
date, was evidently issued at the time the 


rized bodies. The sudden destruction of some of 
these exposed the fallacy of the whole, and recoiled 
fearfully upon the South Sea Company. The writs 
were issued in August, and by the close of September 
its stock had sunk in value from 850 to 175. Thou- 
sands of families were instantly reduced to beg- 
gary, and many to despair, The other “ bubbles” 
as suddenly burst, and there was widespread ruin 
throughout the kingdom. Caricature and satire 
began their work vigorously. Then was the period 
when political satires first became common in Eng- 
land. Hogarth’s first political caricature related to 
the ‘‘ bubbles” of 1720, and was published in 1721. 
Public opinion was set in fierce array against the 
Directors of the South Sea Company; and it was 
a practice among ladies, when playing at cards 
they turned upa knave, to cry, “ There’s a direc- 
tor for you!” 

The property of the directors was confiscated, 
and themselves imprisoned. Robert Knight, the 
treasurer, fled, with the book that contained the 
secret records of the company, to France. It wase 
believed that greater personages, who surroundetl 
the throne, had connived at his escape, for it was 
well known that the king’s mistresses and his 
greedy German followers had received bribes for 
procuring the passage and the signing of the South 
Sea Bill, and had profited largely by the stock- 
jobbing. 

To the bursting of that bubble America is in- 
debted for the weeping willow. A London mer- 
chant, ruined by it, sought to retrieve his fortune 
in business in Smyrna. He was a friend of Pope, 
the poet. To him the merchant sent a box of figs. 
Among them was a twig, which Pope planted near 
the Thames, at his villa at Twickenham. It grew 
into a tree and proved to be a Salix Babylonica, or 
weeping willow. It grew to be huge and vener- 
able. When one of the British officers who came 
to Boston in 1775 was about leaving England, he 
procured a twig from that willow, wrapped it in 
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stupendous ‘‘ bubble’’ burst with such 
dire results. The plate is entitled ‘‘ Tne 
BuBBLERS MiRROUR: OR ENGLANDS Fot- 
ty,”’ and was ‘‘ Printed by Bowles and 
Carver, 69 St. Pauls Church Yd, Lon- 
don.’’ In the centre of the plate is a 
curious mezzotint portrait of a very sor- 
rowful speculator, whose fortune has evi- 
dently ‘‘ taken to itself wings.’’ He is in 
deep mourning, weeping piteously, as he 
shakes out an empty money-bag. The fol- 
lowing poetical effusion, in the large com- 
partment under the coat of arms, touch- 
ingly relates his misfortunes :— 


«“ Behold a Canting Miser who of late, 
For twice the value sold a faire Estate 
To purchase South Sea Stock, in hopes to grow 
As rich as Croesus, ere it fell so low; 
But fickle Fortune, that inconstant Queen, 
Turning her Wheel and changing of the Scene, 
Exposed the Fraud that had so long prevailed, 
And with her Frowns the rising Monster quell’d; 
Crossed the vain hopes of each aspiring breast, 
And ruin’d poor old Cant among the rest, 
Who now no more of South Sea conduct brags, 
But mourns his folly o’er his Empty Bags; 
Raves at the tricks a pack of Knaves have 

play’d, 

And Curses those for whom before he Pray’d; 
So he that Games, and is by Dice undone, 
Damns his ill-fortune, when the fault’s his own.” 


At the head of the plate a desolate 
scene is portrayed. The sun’s face is 
blackened, and storm-clouds are gathering 
all around. Fashionably-dressed capital- 
ists are running about in various direc- 
tions, crying ‘‘ Speed my feet to the Mint,”’ 


oiled silk, and brought it with him to plant on the 
confiscated plantation of some “ rebel’ which he 
expected to occupy. His dreams were not likely 
to be realized, and he gave the twig to John Custis, 
son of Mrs, Washington, who was on General 
Washington’s staff at Cambridge. Custis afterward 
planted it at his’ seat at Abingdon, Virginia. It 
grew, and from that tree sprang all the weeping 
willows in America,—[ED.] 


1 Jn the “London Journal,” April 22, 1721, 








was announced as “ Just published, six fine prints, 
representing the humours of the French, Dutch and 
English bubblers and stockjobbers, with variety 
of humours.” Thomas Wright, in his “ England 
under the House of Hanover, illustrated from Cari- 
catures and Satires of the Day,” says: “These 
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‘* Poverty is my end,’’ &c. Hastening to 
a bank or mint, in the centre of the pic- 
ture, they find it enveloped in dark clouds, 
issuing ‘‘bubbles’’ of various sizes, in- 
stead of gold coins. A flying goose brings 
them a message in its bill, which reads ;— 
‘* Nothing but disappointments.’’ Under- 
neath the portrait is a coat of arms of 
most grotesque and fantastical design, 
bearing the motto: ‘* Mare del Zur.’’ The 
shield, quartered with quaint designs,— 
castles in the air, a bank, empty money- 
bags, and an absconding director,—is sur- 
mounted by a Janus-face, and flanked by 
large Cornucopias, out of the mouths: of 
which bubbles and smoke are issuing, but 
from the bottoms of which, with ruined 
men, golden coins are falling in great 
abundance into the (South) Sea. The 
Cornucopias are supported by asses, a very 
appropriate arrangement, if history speaks 
truly about the monster swindle. 

But the most curious part of this rare 
relic is the list of ‘* BusBies,’’ with ap- 
propriate Epicrams, flanking the portrait 
of the Mourner on each side. Twenty-six 
of these are enumerated under the follow- 
ing heading: ‘‘A List of the Bubbles, 
with the prices they were subscrib’d at, 
and what each sold at when highest ;.to- 
gether with Satyrical Eppigrams upon each, 
by y® Author of y® S. Sea Ballad.’’? The 
epigrams expose the numerous — minor 
‘* Bubbles,’’ or swindling stock companies 
of the day, in the following manner, 
beginning at the left :— 


probably included the two ‘ Bubbler’s Medleys;’ 
and two equally well-known plates entitled ‘ The 
Bubbler’s Mirrour.’ Both of these latter prints are 
surrounded by lists of the bubbles, accompanied 
with the same epigrams which appear on the 
bubble cards.” These “cards” were issued in 
the autumn of 1720. They were playing-cards : 
each card in the pack contained an engraving re- 
lating to one of the stock companies, with an epi- 
gram written by the author of those in the carica- 
ture here reproduced. This print is undoubtedly 
one of those mentioned by Wright, and the date 
of its publication the spring of 1721.—[Eb.] 

2 The following is a copy of the ballad alluded 
to. It appeared early in tember, 1720, and for 
months it was sung about the streets of London, 
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WestiLey's ACTIONS. 

Subscribed at 2 Pound, Sold at 12 Pound. 
Come all ye Wealthy Knaves and Rich Old Witches, 
Buy Westley’s Actions with your ill-got Riches ; 
He’ll ease you of your Gold, if you desire it, 

And drown it in South Sea, if you require it. 


We sy’'s Gotpen Mines. 


Paid in 10 shillings per share. Sold at 16 pound 


per share. 
You Ladies of renown, and Men of Title, 
Who love to hazard much for sake of Little, 
Subscribe to Captain We/by’s. Golden Bubble, 
And when his Mines are found, he'll pay you double. 


and helped materially to bring stockjobbing into 
discredit.—[Eb. ] 


A SOUTH-SEA BALLAD: 
or, Merry Remarks upon ExcuanGe ALLEY 
BuBsees. 
To a new tune, called ** The Grand Elixir; or the 
Philosopher’s Stone Discovered.” 


I. 

In London stands a famous pile, 
And near that pile an alley, 

Where merry crowds for riches toil, 
And Wisdom stoops to Folly. 

Here sad and joyful, high and low, 
Court Fortune for her graces ; 

And as she smiles or frowns, they show 
Their gestures or grimaces. 


2. 
Here stars and garters do appear 
Among our lords the rabble ; 
To buy and sell, to see and hear 
The Jews and Gentiles squabble. 
Here crafty courtiers are too wise 
For those who trust to Fortune : 
They see the cheat with clearer eyes, 
Who peep behind the curtain. 


3. 

Our greatest ladies hither come, 

And ply in chariots daily ; 
Oft pawn their jewels for a sum 

To venture in the alley. 
Young harlots, too, from Drury Lane, 

Approach the ’Change in coaches, 
To fool away the gold they gain 

sy their impure debauches. 


4 
!.ong heads may thrive by sober rules, 
Because they think, and drink not ; 
But headlongs are our driving fools, 
Who only drink, and think not. 
‘The lucky rogues, like Spaniel dogs, 
Leap into South Sea water, 
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Loxe’s MELIORATION OF OIL, 
Paid in 5 Pounds per share, Sold at 60 Pounds 
per share. 
O Long! Vouchsafe to mend this Cankered Nation, 
By thy most useful Art of Melioration : 
But Oils, I doubt, are of a different Nature, 
Because thou spoil’st the Good, to make Bad Better. 


Britisu Insurance. 
Paid in 2 shillings © pence. Sold at 3 Pound. 


Come all ye Muckworm Landlords of Old Houses, 

That dream of Fires by night, and fright your 
Spouses ; "3 

British Insurance, if you please to buy it, 

Will keep you safe and make you sleep in quiet. 


And there they fish for golden frogs, 
Not caring what comes a’ter, 


5. 
’Tis said that alchemists of old 
Could turn a brazen kettle, 
Or leaden cistern, into gold,— 
That noble, tempting metal ; 
But if it here may be allow’d 
To bring in great and small things, 
,Our cunning South Sea, like a god, 
Turns nothing into all things. 


6. 
What need have we of Indian wealth, 
Or commerce with our neighbours ? 
Our constitution is in health, 
And riches crown our labours. 
Our South Sea ships have golden shrouds, 
They bring us wealth, ’tis granted, 
But lodge its treasures in the clouds 
To hide it till it’s wanted. 


7. 
O Britain, bless thy present state, 
Thou only happy nation ; 
So oddly rich, so madly great, 
Since bubbles came in fashion! 
Successful rakes exert their pride, 
And count their airy millions ; 
While homely drabs in coaches ride 
Brought up to town on pillions. 


8. 

Few men who follow Reason’s rules 
Grow fat with South Sea diet: 

Young rattles and unthinking fools 
Are those that flourish by it. 

Old musty jades, and pushing blades, 
Who've least consideration, 

Grow rich apace; whilst wiser heads 
Are struck with admiration. 


9. 
A race of men, who t’other day, 
Lay crush’d beneath disasters, 


















GuLoBeE Permits. 
No money advanced. Scld at 50 Pounds. 

You that have tatter’d Ships that lye at ease 

For want of Canvass Wings to mount the Seas; 

Buy Globe Permits, and the Sail-cloth Projectors 

Will use ye kindly—like South Sea Directors, 


Sat Petre. 
Paid in 2 shillings 6 pence. Sold at 1 Pound 10 
shillings. 
Come all ye black, infernal Powder Makers 
And Rocketeers, that deal in Squibs & Crackers, 
Buy Petre stock, let me be your Adviser, 
I’ll make you, [though not Richer] much the Wiser, 


Rose InsuRANCE. 
Paid in, 10 shillings. Sold at 4 Pounds per ct. 
Projecting, sure, must be a gainfull Trade, 
Since all the Elements are Bubbles made. 
They’re right that gull us with the dread of Fire, 
For Fear makes greater Fools than fond Desire. 


Water ENGINE, 
Paid in 4 Pound. Sold at 50 Pound. 
Come all ye Gulls, my Water Engine buy, 
To Pump your flooded Mines and Coal Pits dry; 
Some Projects are all Wind, but ours is Water, 
And tho’ at present low, may rise herea’ter. 


Coat TravDE From New Cast Le. 
Paidin § shillings. Sold att Pound 1 shilling. 
Some deal in Water, some in Wind, like Fools, 
Others in Wood, but we alone in Coa/s ; 
From such like Projects, the declining Nation 
May justly fear.a fatal Inflamation. 


Are now by stock brought into play, 
And made our lords and masters. 
But should our South Sea Babel fall, 

What numbers would be frowning! 
The losers then must ease their gall 
By hanging or by drowning. 
10 


Five hundred millions, notes and bonds 
Our stocks are worth in value; 

But neither lie in goods or land, 
Or money let me tell you. 

Yet, though our foreign trade be lost, 
Of mighty wealth we vapour; 

When all the riches that we boast 
Consists of scraps of paper! 


1 These were square bits of card, with the im- 
pression in sealing-wax, of the sign of the Globe 
Tavern, in London. These merely gave their pos- 
sessors permission to subscribe sometime afterwards 
to a new sail-cloth company not yet formed. Some 
of these permits were actually sold in Exchange 
Alley—the Wall street of London—under the title 
of “Globe Permits,” for $300 each, and even 
higher.—[Ep.] 
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Srock1ncs. 
Paid in, 2 Pound 10 shillings. Sold at 30 Pound. 
You that delight to keep your Sweaty Feet 

By often changing Stockings, Clean and Sweet, 
Deal not in Stocking Shares, because I doubt, 
Those that buy most, ere long will go without. 


Trisn Sart-Crora. 
Subscribed at § shillings per share. 
Pound per share. 
If good St. Patrick’s Friends should raise a stock, 
And make in Irish Looms, true Hollands Dock, 
Then shall this noble Project, by my Shoul, 
No longer be a Bubble, but a Bull. 


FURNISHING OF FUNERALS. 
Paid in, 2 Pound 10 Shillings. Sold at 15 Pound. 
Come all ye Sickly Mortals, die apace, 
And Solemn Pomps your Funera/s shall Grace; 
Old rusty Hackneys shall attend each Hearse, 
And Scare-crows in Black Gowns compleat the 
Farce. 


Sold at 1 


INSURANCE ON LIVES. 
Subscribed at 2 Shillings 6 Pence. Soldat Pound 
Come all ye Gen’rous Husbands, with your Wives 
Insure round sums on your Precarious Lives; 
That to your Comfort, when you’re Dead and Rot- 
ten, 
Your Widows may be Rich, when you're forgotten. 


Roya. ASSURANCE. 
Subscribed at § Shillings. Call5 Pound. Sold at 
250 Pound. 
Royal Assurance! ’Tis a Glorious Name! 
Great their Assurance that assumed the same; 
A style reproachfull surely to our Kings 
Since misapplied to Vile and Common Things. 


Lonpon A8SsURANCE. 
Subscribed at § Shillings. Call 4 Pound 15 Shit- 
lings. Sold at 175 Pound. 
Our London Bites a deep design have laid 
T’insure our Shipping, now we’ve lost our Trade ; 
But ’twould revive our Merchants more to see 
Themselves insured from Drowning in South Sea, 


ManvuRino oF Lanp. 
Subscribed at 2 Shillings 6 Pence. Sold at 2 Pound 
10 Shillings. 
A noble undertaking, but abus’d 
And only as a Tricking Bubble us’d. 
Much they Pretend to; but the Publick Fear 
They’ll never make Corn Cheap or Horse Dung 


Dear. 
Rock Sar. 
Subscribed at 1 Pound 5 Shillings. Sold at 15 
Pound. . 


You that are willing to preserve your Meat, 
In Winter sav’ry, and in Summer sweet ; 
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Encourage this Sa/¢ Project, and your Coin 
Will turn to some account, at least to Brine. 


Exportinc TimBeR FROM GERMANY. 
Paid in 10 Shillings. Sold at 1 Pound. 
You that are Rich and Hasty to be Poor, 
Buy Timber export from the German Shoar, 
For Gallowses, built up of Foreign Wood, 
If rightly us’d may do Change Alley good. 
BvEACHING or Harr. 
Subscribed at 5 Shillings per ct. Sold att Pound 
10 Shillings per ct. 
Here Dirty, Brown, Dark, Red and Yellow Hair 
Are bleach’d to Colors that are Fine and Fair; 
Then Blended, so that half the Whores in Town 
Contribute to adorn one addled Crown, 
INSURANCE ON Horses. 
Subscribed at 2 Shillings 6 Pence. Sold at 25 Shil- 
lings. 
You that keep horses to preserve your ease, 
And Pads to please your Wives and Mistresses ; 
Insure their Lives, and if they Die, we’ll make 
Full Satisfaction or be bound to break. 


Sugar. 
Subscribed at§ Shillings pr ct. Sold at Pound pr ct. 
Fair am | Gossips, you that love to see, 
Fine Sugar blended with Expensive Tea, 
Since you delight in things both Dear and Sweet, 
Buy Sugar shares and you'll be Sweetly Bit. 
Rapisn O11, 
Subscribed at 21 Pound per share. 
Pound per share. 
Our Oily Project, with the Gaping Town, 
Will surely, for a time, go smoothly down; 
We Sow and Press, to carry on the Cheat; 
To Bite ’Change Alley is not Fraud but Wit. 
PENSILVANIA Company.! 
Subscribed at 5 Pound § Shillings per share. Sold 
at 40 Pound per share. 
Come all ye Saints that would for little Buy, 
Great Tracts of Land and care not where they lie; 


Sold at 25 


! Penn had mortgaged his beloved Province in 
1709, for £6600, and had passed away from earth 
two years before this engraving was published. 
The financial prospects of the Province had: ma- 
terially improved since 1712. But the secret of 
the poet’s satire is probably found in the fact that 
the prime ‘minister, Robert Harley (afterwards 
Earl of Oxford) was the originator of the “ South 
Sea Company,” and Penn was on very intimate 
terms with him. He was one of the three noble- 
men to whom the great Proprietor (by will, in 
1712) devised the government of Pennsylvania 
and Territories, “ upon trust, to dispose thereof to 
the Queen, or any other Person, to the best ad- 
vantage they could.” —[J. G.] 
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Deal with your Quaking Friends, they’re Men of 
Light; 
Their Spirit hates Deceit and scorns to Bite. 
Buyine Seamen's Tickets. 
Subscribed at 2 Shillings 6 Pence per ct. 
Pound per ct. 


As the Case stands, the Wapping Ale Wives Buy 
The Seamen’s Tickets for a small supply ; 


Sold at 2 


, 


But ’tis no matter whether Spendthrift Slaves 
Are chous’d by Wapping Whores or Bubbling 
Knaves. 
PasTEBOARD MaNuFACTORY. 
Paid in2 Shillings 6 Pence per ct, Sold at 1 Pound 
10 Shillings per ct. 
As empty Sayings flow from Windy Fools, 
So Paistboard Bubbles rise from Paper Skulls ; 
Madness must surely be the Town’s disease, 
When Knaves get money by such Whims as these. 
Dryine Matt By THE Arr. 
Paid in, 2 Shillings 6 Pence. Sold att Pound, 
Of all the windy Projects now in Vogue, 
To fleece the Fool and feed the cunning Rogue, 
The Malting Bubble seems to be most fair, 
Because our Maltsters own they work by Air. 


In addition to the list of ‘* Bubbles,’’ 
each honored with an epigram, there is 
‘¢a List of y* Bubbles of less note, whose 
prices were for y* most part uncertain,’’ 
which are given in the narrow compart- 
ments on each side of the coat of arms. 


. Amongst these, some fifty in all, are :— 


‘*Grand America Fishery; River Oro- 
noko ; Fitting Ships against Pyrates; Ex- 
tracting Silver from Lead; Jersey; Nova 
Britania; Curing the Gout and Stone; 
Extracting Butter from Beech Trees ; Fly- 
ing Engine; Air Pump for the Brain; 
Engine to remove S. Sea House to Moor- 
fields,’’ &c. 

Many of these schemes appear, at this dis- 
tance of time, too preposterous and thin to 
have duped even the capitalists of that day. 
But Dr. Mackay gives an account of one 
which, for refreshing impudence, exceeds 
any of those referred to by the rhyming 
satirist. An unknown adventurer started 
‘¢ A Company for carrying on. an under- 
taking of great advantage, dut nobody to 
know what it is."’ The bold genius who 
ran this machine stated that the required 
capital was half a million pounds, in 5000 
shares of 100 pounds each, deposit 2 
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pounds per share. Each subscriber would 
be entitled to 100 pounds per year, per 
share. How this was to be done, deponent 
said not, but promised full particulars, 
&c., ina month. In five hours after this 
bold speculator opened his office in Corn- 
hill, one thousand shares had been sub- 
scribed for. The same evening he very 
prudently set off for the continent with 
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his two thousand pounds, and was never 
heard of after. Well has it been said that 
these projects were ‘‘set on foot and pro- 
moted by crafty knaves, then pursued by 
multitudes of covetous fools, and at last 
appeared to be, in effect, what their vul- 
gar appellation denoted them to be—dud- 
bles and mere cheats.”’ 


THE SOUTH SEA SURVEYING AND EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


BY TITIAN RAMSAY PEALE, 


{Concluded from page 251.] 


On the 25th of February, 1845, the 
Hon. J. D. Davis, chairman of a select 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, made a report (Rep. No. 160, 28th 
Cong., 2d session, Maps, Plates, &c., Ex- 
ploring Expedition, to accompany joint 
resolution H. R. No. 74) :— 


“That, upon referring to the Act of Congress 
approved the 26th of August, 1842, they find that 
the joint committee on the Library have the entire 
control and supervision of the * Account of the Dis- 
coveries made by the Exploring Expedition under 
the command of Lieutenant Wilkes, of the United 
States Navy;’ which account, the law says, ¢ shall 
be prepared with illustrations, and published in a 
form similar to the “ Voyage of the Astrolabe,” 
lately published by the governmert of France.’ 

“The second section of the scme act authorizes 
the publication of but ‘one hund:ed copies’ of the 
work for and on account of the United States. The 
same section of the Act referred to requires the 
committee on the Library to give the contract for 
the publication of the one hundred copies men- 
tioned to the person that will execute the work at 
the lowest price; such person to give the necessary 
security for the performance of the contract. 

“In discharge of the duty thus delegated by 
Congress to the joint committee on the Library, 
your committee find that Captain Wilkes has been 
employed to compile and supervise the publication 
of the work. It appears that a contract for printing 
of one ‘ token’ (which comprises 250 copies) of the 
scientific part of the work, to be embellished with 
the proper plates, maps, &c., has been made with 
some printer. Of these 250 copies, 100 are de- 
signed for the Government, in compliance with the 
law referred to; the remaining 150 copies are to 
be the property of Captain Wilkes, he paying a 
ratable proportion (viz., three-fifths) of the expense 

Voi. III.—20 


for press-work and paper. This subject is fully set 
forth by Captain Wilkes, in reply to a communica- 
tion addressed by the chairman of the committee tu 
him; which reply is herewith submitted (marked 
B) and made part of this report. 

“ Your committee find that, by Act of Congress 
approved December 24th, 1842, $20,000 were ap- 
propriated for the publication of the work ; and by 
Act of Congress approved March 3d, 1843, $20,000 
more were appropriated for the same object; and 
by an act of the last session of this Congress 
$40,000 more were appropriated for the same 
purpose—making, in all, $80,000. For the manner 
in which this sum has been expended,*your com- 
mittee beg leave to refer to paper marked B, before 
referred to. 

“From the fact that Captain Wilkes had stated, 
in his reply to the committee, that ‘ his duties now 
are essentially the same as when the expedition 
was abroad,’ and with a view to a more perfect un- 
derstanding of the subject, the committee called 
upon the Secretary of the Navy for a copy of his 
instructions to Captain Wilkes while in command 
of the Exploring Expedition; and the copy fur- 
nished to the committee is herewith submitted 
(marked C), and made part of this report. It must 
be observed that, however similar the duty now 
performed by Captain Wilkes is to that which he 
performed while in the actual command of the ex- 
pedition, the power to which he is responsible is 
materially changed. In the one case he was ame- 
nable to the Secretary of the Navy, in the other to 
the Hon. Mr. Tappan, or the joint committee on 
the Library. How far such a change of responsi- 
bility may conduce to advance the interests of that 
service to which Captain Wilkes is supposed to 
belong, your committee have no means of deter- 
mining. 

“The committee were cut short in the investiga- 
tion confided to them by examining the law of 
1842, and finding its enactments so imperative that 
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no legislation could properly be undertaken without 
a repeal of that statute. They have also been de- 
terred from a more thorough examination of the 
subject, on account of the short period of the ses- 
sion which is yet to transpire. Your committee, 
however, feel it due to the subject to say that the 
legislation of Congress upon this matter seems to be 
ill calculated to meet the expectations of the read- 
ing portion of the people of this country. 

“ After the expenditure of more than a million 
of dollars upon the expedition, and preparing ma- 
terials for the work, then the paltry number of 100 
copies only is to be published by the Government 
for 18,000,000 of people, who have cheerfully borne 
the enormous expense incident to the undertaking ; 
and even a considerable portion of these 100 copies 
is to be sent abroad to foreign governments, 

“ How far the claim of Captain Wilkes to private 
property in the narrative part of this work may be 
just, your committee have no means of ascertain- 
ing. In his letter (marked B), he says; ‘ / was 
therefore requested to prepare it (the Narrative) for 
publication, with the full understanding with Fudge 
Tappan, the agent of the committee, that the work 
was to belong to me, the Government being entitled 
to print as many copies as the law //en authorized, 
free of expense.’ In conformity with this view, the 
committee on the Library, at the last session, pre- 
sented a resolution asking for a special Act of Con- 
gress to secure to Captain Wilkes the copyright to 
the narrative part of the work. ‘This resolution 
failed to receive the sanction of Congress; but 
Captain Wilkes has since obtained a copyright 
under the general law. . Whether this copyright be 
valid or hot, the judicial tribunals of the country 
can alone determine. But if it be so, it would 
seem that the Government finds itself in the strange 
dilemma of being precluded from multiplying the 
copies of the ‘ Narrative,’ without the consent of 
Captain Wilkes, after having given him ‘ the privi- 
lege of using the illustrations that were to be pre- 
pared for the use of the Government, provided he 
should make no charge to the public for the use of 
them. 

“In considering the subject of the printing of 
the charts connected with the expedition, the com- 
mittee have desired to adopt some plan to render 
them practically useful to the country, and espe- 
cially to the commercial marine of the world; and, 
understanding that they are perhaps the best now 
extant, have authorized me to report ‘a joint resolu- 
tion providing sixty copies for the use of the navy, 
and also others to be put on sale at no greater rate 
of cost than that expended by the Government in 
the publication of them.” 


Extracts from Captain Wilkes’s letter B, 
referred to as above :— : 


“The narrative now publishing gives my own 
individual views and observations of all that fell 
under my notice, or was communicated to me, and 
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the investigations I have made upon them during 
the writing and revisal of it.” 

“A narrative was considered by the Library 
Committee as being more desirable than the official 
reports that had already been made; and I was 
therefore requested to prepare it for publication, 
with the full understanding with Judge Tappan, the 
agent of the committee, that the work was to be 
long to me: the Government being entitled to 
print as many copies as the law authorized, free of 
expense ; after which I was to have the privilege 
of using the illustrations that were to be at the ex- 
pense of the Government, in another edition I con- 
templated printing, without any charge being made 
for them to the public.” 

“ There has been no sale or grant of copyright 
made to any person, I have taken out a copy- 
right for the narrative only; which of right be- 
longs to me, and never intend to part with it to any 
one. My object in so doing was to protect my re- 
putation, being unwilling that a garbled edition 
should be printed by others. In this I have been 
actuated by a desire to present to my countrymen 
and the world the results of the expedition, in a 
style that would be alike creditable to the country 
at home and abroad, and would do the expedition 
and myself justice before the world, and which I 
flatter myself the fine edition now nearly ready for 
publication wiJl accomplish. This would not be 
accomplished by the 10c ‘“opies ordered by the 
government of the quarto edition, as every one must 
be aware. I haye had printed the remainder of the 
token (namely, 150 copies) of the quarto edition, for 
the purpose of presentation to my friends, and for 
sale to those who should desire to possess a book 
of that size.” 


In June 1846, Senator Pearce, chair- 
man of the joint Committee on the Li- 
brary of Congress, made a very able re- 
port to the Senate of the United States, 
recommending the publication of addi- 
tional copies of the scientific works of 
the Exploring Expedition, from which I 
make the following extract. The docu- 
ment is numbered 405, Senate 29th Con- 
gress, Ist session, and contains 23 pages: 


“*The further information required of the com 
mittee is furnished by the following extracts from 
a paper submitted to them by their late agent, the 


Hon. Mr. Tappan: ‘The contract for printing 
was made per token of 250 copies. By this con- 
tract 250 copies, or any less number, could be 
ordered, because no printer would undertake to 
print any less number at any less price than he 
would a full token. _ In considering this matter the 
committee thought that a saving might be made of 
three-fifths of the expense of printing, and such 
public institutions and individuals as desired a 
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copy of the quarto edition of the work might be 
supplied without injury to the public. And they 
authorized their agent to propose to the authors of 
the work that they should supply the paper for: one 
hundred and fifty copies, pay three-fifths of the 
contract price for printing, and to have impressions 
from the plates gratuitously, provided they would 
give satisfactory assurance that the copies sold by 
them should be for a price so low as to exclude 
any charge for the engraving. ‘This offer was ac- 
cordingly made to all the gentlemen engaged as 
authors in preparing the work for publication, and 
was refused by them all except Captain Wilkes. 
This gentleman furnished the paper and paid for 
the press-work of one hundred and fifty copies of 
the quarto edition of the § volumes written by him, 
being three-fifths of the contract price for that 
work, Afterwards Captain Wilkes asked permis- 
sion of the commitee to use the engravings in pub- 
lishing a cheaper edition of the narrative in 8vo. 
They had his application sometime under consider- 
ation, and, after advising with many members of 
Congress on the subject, consented to grant the re- 
quest on the assurance as to the price as was re- 
quired in the quarto edition, and security that the 
plates should not be injured. The committee were 
of opinion that the best method of giving the en- 
gravings to the public was to provide for their sale 
at the cost of the paper and printing only. After 
the publication of the narrative, the gentlemen en- 
gaged in preparing the botany, zoophytes, &c., for 
publication, having declined the offer made to 
them (as before stated), the committee authorized 
their agent to make the same proposition to the 
booksellers as to the residue of the work. The 
offer was accordingly made to some of the prin- 
cipal booksellers in Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, and by all of them was declined. Subse- 
quently Messrs. Lea & Blanchard furnished the 
paper and paid for the printing of three-fifths of 
the 6th volume, and two-fifths, or 100 copies of the 
7th volume, just out of press and in the hands of 
the binder. There is therefore no certainty at 
present that.any more copies than the one hundred 
authorized by law will be printed of the future 
volumes.” 


Hon. Mr. Pearce continues, page 11: 


“The committee think that it would be a re- 
proach to the country and the age, if these valua- 
ble works, prepared at so much trouble and ex- 
pense—the fruits of the most successful, and one 
of the most laborious and perilous voyages of dis- 
covery ever made—acknowiedged abread to have 
no superior, and believed at home to be without an 
equal—should be limited to only 100 copies for 
the use of the whole civilized world. Petitions 
have been presented from scientific and literary so- 
cieties and institutions in every part of the Union 
—from Georgia to Massachusetts and Ohio—which 
show the great interest taken in these publications, 
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and the earnest desire of intelligent men through- 
out the country for a large and liberal edition of 
them. It is known fo your committee, too, that 
scientific men in Europe are anxious to have the 
opportunity of securing for their own use what 
they, too, deem of the highest value. ‘ These 
volumes,’ says the Boston Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, ‘capable of exerting so great an influence 
upon the rising science of our own country, should 
certainly find a place in our principal public li- 
braries; and the credit of the United States, no 
less than the interests of science, surely requires 
that such very large and important contributions to 
science should be accessible to the principal insti- 
tutions and the leading naturalists of Europe, who, 
as we know, are looking for these publications 
with great interest, and with high expectations,’ 

“It is but justice, too, to the able men who com 
posed the Scientific Corps, thatghe works to which 
they have, for a compensation affording them a 
mere subsistence, and at so much sacrifice of per- 
sonal comfort and advantage, devoted a considera- 
ble portion of the prime of their lives, should be 
diffused widely enough, at all events, to secure to 
them that reputation for which they have toiled, 
and which is to be their only reward.” 


As the gentlemen of the Scientific Corps 
completed their reports, their engage- 
ments with the government terminated, 
and they ceased to receive the reduced 
salaries shown on the 6th page of Senator 
Pearce’s report above quoted. 

The report on the Mammalia and Orni- 
thology of the expedition was printed, 
and copies sent to foreign, governments ; 
and although it was not considered the 
duty of a naturalist, the author of the re- 
port on Mammalia and Birds was allowed 
to make his own drawings. They took 
more time than the text, as they had to be 
executed in daylight, and were not finished 
at the time the text was, and the author 
was dismissed by the following missive, 
dated Washington City, 14th June 1848: 
<n, 

“Your late ietters of 7th and 8th June have 
been laid before the joint Library Committee of 
Congress. 

“T have been directed to. inform you that they 
have come to the determination that your salary 
as one of the Scientific Corps of the Exploring 
Expedition will cease at the end of this month. 

“Further, I am directed to say to you that it is 
the wish of the joint Library Committee of Con- 
gress that you should finish the drawings yet to be 
made, for which they will allow the liberal sum of 
twenty dollars each. As the drawings are com- 
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pleted and returned in, your bills for them sub- 
mitted monthly, will be approved and paid. 
“T am, very respectfully, yours, 
« (Signed) CHARLES WILKES. 
“To TITIAN R. PEALE, 
“‘ Naturalist, National Gallery, 
* Patent Building.” 


The drawings required an average of 
two weeks each, and the pay offered be- 
ing less than could be earned in other pur- 
suits, and quite insufficient to support a 
family, was declined, with the following 
explanations : 


“ Washington City, 3d November, 1848. 
“ Sir: 

“Your note of thee 31st ultimo was duly received. 
I have always entertained and expressed a desire 
to perform to the utmost of my ability, all and 
every duty for which I was appointed a member of 
the Scientific Corps of the late Exploring Expedi- 
tion. 

“Tam personally interested in the proper com- 
pletion of the drawings, considering them, as I do, 
identified with my scientific reputation; and I 
would have been much gratified to have been al- 
lowed to finish them in accordance with the origi- 
nal plan; but my services as a member of the corps 
having been considered unnecessary, I was obliged 
to seek other employment, and being at present er.- 
gaged in an office which occupies all my time, | 
do not see how I can now undertake on any terms 
to finish the work. 

“ [| remain, respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ TITIAN R. PEALE. 

“To Captain C. WiLKEs, U.S. N., 

“Agent of the joint Library Committee of Con- 
gress, &c.” 


The agents of the committee mutilated 
the report on Mammalia and Birds, which 
was sent abroad, by suppressing the intro- 
duction, which explained the conditions 
of instructions under which the report was 
drawn up; also, in making contracts for 
the engraving, without reserving a condi- 
tion that proofs should be given for in- 
spection before publication. By great ef- 
fort, and only by the aid of the Hon. John 
Quincy Adams, who was a member of the 
committee, ten proofs of Mammalia and 
Birds engraved were submitted for inspec- 
tion, seven of which the artist and author 
felt obliged to condemn as unworthy of 
publication. The Hon. John Quincy 
Adams died a few days after, and no ef- 
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fort was made to resume the subject. The 
report was sent abroad without plates, and 
the author was appealed to through the 
foreign legations to know how they could 
be obtained. The applicants were uni- 
formly referred to Captain Wilkes, agent 
of the Library Committee. The work was 
reviewed abroad in its imperfect condition. 
First, we give a translation from the ‘‘ Re- 
cords for Natural History, 17th year, 4th 
vol., Berlin, 1851, page 48.’’ ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing much exertions, we could not yet 
succeed to obtain in the way of book- 
trade Titian R. Peale’s ‘Mammalia and 
Ornithology of the United States Explor- 
ing Expedition.’ I take leave to adjoin 
here the words of Cassin (a critic as able, 
and fully entitled to give a judgment), 
with regard to this work so long waited 
for: ‘I have sufficient knowledge of the 
book to be fully satisfied shat iittle confi- 
dence can be placed in any of Mr. Peale’s 
birds described as new, of which there are 
upwards of,a hundred. The Fissirostres are 
erroneous to an extraordinary extent.’ We 
hope to become enabled to give our own 
judgment in our next year’s report.”’ 

In ‘‘ Wiegman’s Archives,’’ Berlin, we 
find the following: ‘‘ Titian R. Peale’s 
Birds of the ‘United States Exploring 
Expedition,’ communicated in an extract, 
and furnished with critical observations by 
Dr. G. Hartlaub:— 

‘*Amongst sundry contributions fur- 
nished to the Ornithology of Oceania, 
through the great modern scientific explor- 
ations‘of the English, and still more the 
French, none can be compared with the 
results of the ‘ United States Exploring 
Expedition’ relating to this subject, which 
a few years ago has subjected the tropical 
groups of the islands of the Pacific toa 
thorough scientifical investigation, and has 
made us better acquainted with their 
zoology than anything else, from any quar- 
ter whatever. Titian R. Peale, one of 
the philosophers of said expedition, has 
described the mammalia and the birds ob- 
served in a separate volume, the eighth of 
the series, both in Latin and in English 
language. To procure said volume, bearing 
the date of the year 1848, in the way of 
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the book-trade, is impossible. One hun- 
dred copies only—it is reported to us from 
the best sources—were ordered by Congress 
to be printed for distribution amongst 
foreign governments, and, by some legis- 
‘ lative errors, none were printed for distri- 
bution at home. It seems therefore as if, 
for some reason or another, the further and 
more general publication of the said work 
was not agreed to by the Government. 
But as we succeeded, through friendly in- 
terference, in being favored with the use of 
the work, although for a short time only, 
we thought we should not have a better 
opportunity than this to communicate 
to ornithologists its contents, highly in- 
teresting in most instances, and in many 
quite new. The engravings referred to 
by Mr.’ Peale,,at every new or reported 
new species, never came to our sight, and, 
as we have reason to suppose, never came 
to Europe. 

‘* A tabular view seemed the most con- 
venient to elucidate the location of birds 
over the archipelagos of Oceania, having 
of course in view the present state of our 
knowledge. The Sandwich Islands and the 
Carolines have been mentioned only for 
comparison’s sake. the birds and fauna of 
both showing a character entirely dis- 
crepant from that of Oceania, and espe- 
cially that of the Sandwich Islands ap- 
pearing perfectly isolated, like their geo- 
graphic position, and showing hardly any 
affinity in any direction whatever. The 
sources for such a tabular view are, in 
order of their importance, as follows, viz.: 
Both Forsters (Descript. Anim. &c., edit. 
Lichstenstein) for Tonga,—Society and 
Marquesas groups; Hombron and Jac- 
quinot (Voyage au Pol Sud, &c.), for the 
Feejee, Samoa and Tonga group, and the 
Rong or Hagolon group, belonging to 
the Carolines; Lesson (Zool. de la Co- 
quille, &c., &c.); for the Society Islands, 
Tahiti and Borabora, the Marquesas, and 
the Caroline Island Ualan ; Kitliz for the 
same island and ‘for the Lugunos group: 
Neboux, Flor, Desmurs and Prevost (Zool. 
dela Venus), for the Marquesas and Sand- 
wich Islands ; Bloxham (Byron’s Voyage) 
for the Sandwich Islands. Peculiar spe- 
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cies were described by Latham, Temminck, 
Sir W. Jardine, Lichtenstein, J. E. Gray, 
Lafrenaye, Gould, Desmurs, and Vigors. 
Yet a source by far the richest and the 
most important is, as stated above, Peale.’’ 

The agents of the committee found it 
convenient to print another report on the 
Mammalia and Birds, and employed Mr. 
John Cassin of Philadelphia, who was not 
a member of the expedition, to do their 
work, and it was produced in his name. 
The materials and specimens he used were 
those which I had collected during the 
expedition, in peril and discomfort, to 
verify my observations on their habits and 
geographic distribution, &c. He was al- 
lowed many privileges in comparing 
specimens, and access to libraries and 
museums which did not then exist in the 
city of Washington. It was he who fore- 
shadowed my report in the ‘‘ Records of 
Natural History,’’ at Berlin in 1851, and 
corrected by Dr. Hartlaub subsequently, 
as above quoted. Cassin’s report and 


mine are both in existence, and should 
they ever be multiplied sufficiently to be 


of any consequence, the world may judge 
between the rights of original observation 
and closet philosophy—what an observer 
says, and what others think he ought to 
say. I wrote under instructions from the 
joint Library Committee, and attempted 
to explain, by preface (an author’s privi- 
lege), the rules observed in the work, in 
order to excuse what might otherwise ap- 
pear negligent, in passing unobserved the 
labors of other naturalists. ‘The preface 
was suppressed, and the report was sent 
abroad without it. The illustrations by 
other persons, I have never seen. I made 
sketches from the living or fresh animals, 
which it was my wish and intention to 
finish on ovr return home, had I been 
allowed to do so. Having offended the 
agents of the committee by a desire to see 
the contract engravings, my work was cut 
short; and the writer sought refuge in 
other pursuits—not so congenial, but more 
harmonious. 

The collections of all kinds were sent 
to the Smithsonian Institution, according 
to the original intentions, after being 
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many years under the superintendence of 
Captain Wilkes, in the Hall of the United 
States Patent Office. The copperplates 
and unfinished reports of the expedition, 
by resolutions in Congress, were deposited 
in the same institution. ‘The charter of 
the National Institution for the Promotion 
of Science having expired by limitation, 
all their collections of books and curiosi- 
ties were united with other government 
property to form, under one head, the 
National Museum, and the Congress of 
the United States have appropriated all 
the sums of money required for their care 
and preservation. 

The Smithsonian Institution for the ‘ in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among 
men,’’ was established in obedience to an 
act of Congress, after a long delay. A re- 
port of the organization committee of the 
[nstitution, with resolutions accompanying 
the same, and adopted by the Board of 
Regents, also the will of the testator, the 
act accepting the bequest, and the act 
organizing the Institution, was published 
by authority of the Board of Regents, in 
Wasington, D. C., 1847. See also Senate 
Document 211, 29th Congress, 2d session, 
1847, for a report of Hon. G. M. Dallas, 
Chancellor. 

The writer applied to the Board of Re- 
gents for appointment to take charge of 
the National Museum, now formed largely 
by the results of -his labors. He was 
strongly recommended by influential and 
scientific men throughout the country, 
with the following from Captain Wilkes :— 


New York, 14th December, 1846. 
My dear Sir: 

Your letter of the roth instant was forwarded to 
me from Washington to his city. 

It gave me great pleasure to hear that you had 
applied for the curatorship, and I have no doubt 
but that you will receive the appointment. I shall 
be rejoiced if you do, for I consider you pre- 
eminently qualified for that situation, not only from 
your knowledge of the duties, but as a naturalist ; 
and your appointment, I am satisfied, will not only 
be duly appreciated by the country, but by the 
scientific gentlemen in Europe, and it will be an- 
other proof that the Regents are determined to fill 
the offices of the Institution by the most able gen- 
tlemen our country affords. 

After full consideration of the subject, I do not 

. 
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perceive how your appointment to the curatorship 
of the Smithsonian Institution could in any way 
interfere with your present duties; on the contrary, 
I think it would rather assist them. 

I enclgse you a letter to the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian, which if you think will be of 
any service to you, pray you will use. 

Believe me very truly your friend, &c. 

(Signed) CHARLES WILKES, 
TittaAn R, PEALE, Esq., 
Naturalist, 
Washington City. 


Zo the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington. 
Gentlemen : 

I have understood that Titian R. Peale, Esq., 
is a candidate for the situation of Curator of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 

Mr, Peale’s talents and standing as a naturalist 
are too well known to your body and the country 
to render it necessary for me to say anything re- 
specting them. 

His knowledge of the duties of Curator are as 
great, if it doex not exceed that of any person in 
the country. , 

As respects Mr, Peale’s ability to perform, and 
industry and attention to his duties; the long time 
he waS associated with me in the late Exploring 
Expeditiqn, and at times under the most trying 
circumstances, enables me to bear the fullest testi- 
mony, and I can now write in the strongest terms 
as to his faithful and punctual discharge of his 
duties. 

His services to the country, and labors in the 
cause of science, fully entitle him to your consider- 


. ation; and the appointment as Curator I hope it 


may be in your power to give him, being well 
assured he will give satisfaction in filling that 
situation, 
With great respect, I have the honor to be, 
Yours obediently, 


(Signed) CHARLES WILKES. 


The other letters are omitted. Although 
the office sought was humble, it was as im- 
portant to the country as to the individual 
who had spent many years in efforts to be 
worthy of the trust confided by the gov- 


ernment. The application was unnoticed. 

The failure of the Navy Department to 
keep its control, after the return of the 
expedition, was an abandonment of the 
nation’s trust, which, as a natural conse- 
quence, led to referring the matter to an 
irresponsible, non-executive committee, 
where the executive officer was beyond 
the reach of his department, and not con- 
trollable by the legislative committee. 

It is conceded, on all sides, that the 















South Sea Surveying and Exploring Expe- 
dition did acquire an increase of know- 
ledge, but there has been failure in dif- 
fusing it among the people. Time does 
not, alter truth; it remains always the 
same, and is as valuable in one day as it is 
in another. In scientific discoveries, no 
man receives credit for his thoughts or 
acts until they are published to the world. 
All the scientific materials collected by 
the Government of the United States have 
been deposited in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, which the late Professor Agassiz has 
said was not an American Institution.’ If 
this is true, can it be expected to expend 
its funds in spreading the results of pudiic 
labor before the people? The Institution 
has, however, attained public confidence, 
and can be quite as safely trusted to diffuse 
knowledge gained by the Government as 
though it were gained by the bequest of 
Smithson. The United States have paid 
liberally for collecting knowledge, by this 
and other expeditions, as well as for the 
failures in diffusing it. To correct this 
one failure is a sacred obligation to the 
people, but it cannot be expected that one 
dollar of Smithson’s should be touched 


HEADQUARTERS, NEAR Dosps’s 
Monpay, JULY 30, 1781. 


Ferry,’ 


The General observes that it has become 
a practice in the army to send the teams a 
considerable distance from camp for the 
sake of pasturage during the night. As it 
is a circumstance that runs directly coun- 
ter to his intentions, an effectual stop must 
be immediately put to it, and some plan 
adopted to furnish the cattle with forage 
at their respective stations, there to re- 
main from retreat beating until guard 





1 Six articles upon the Smithsonian Institution, 
from the “ Boston, Post,’ together with the letters 
of Professors Pierce and Agassiz: Boston, 1855. 
PP. 42. 
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for the purpose; the Institution is ad- 
visory and co-operative only. 

I did not expect to derive any pecuniary 
reward for my labors during the expedi- 
tion, and, like my associates who had 
families to allot for during the voyage, 
returned poorer than when we started. 
We have been, naturally, much mortified 
in being deprived of the honors hoped for. 
in the non-publication of reports—an in- 
justice to us and our country. 





mounting in the morning, when they may 
be returned to pasture or continued upon 
forage as circumstances may require. 

Until further orders the ¢roop is to beat 
a quarter of an hour after five o’clock ; 
for which reason the music will not prac- 
tise in the morning until the grand parade 
is dismissed. 


NEAR Dosps’s Ferry, TUESDAY, JULY 31, 
1781. 


The light companies of the first and 
2 Washington’s headquarters at that time were at 
the house of Van Brugh Livingston, near Dobbs’s 
Ferry, now (1874) the residence of Mr. Stephen 
Archer.—[Eb.] 
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second regiment of New York (upon their 
arrival in camp) with the two companies 
of York levies under the command of 
Captains Sackett and Williams, will form a 
battalion under the command of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Hamilton and Major Fish.’ 

After the formation of the battalion 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton will join the 
advanced corps under the orders of Colo- 
nel Scammell. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST I, 1781. 


* 2K * * ok * 2 


The prohibitions against plundering any 
species of property from the inhabitants 
of the country, however unfriendly they 
may be, have been repeated so frequently 
and in such positive terms that the General 
flatters himself that there is no occasion 
to give any further cautions to the army 
on this subject, but he has been informed 
that some of the followers of the army, 
and volunteers not under the orders of any 
officers, have taken advantage of the 
movements and position of the army in 
some instances to seize the property of the 
inhabitants to their own use. 

In order to prevent such practices in 
future, and be in a situation of rendering 


assistance to their country, all volunteers. 


are to be formed under the command of 
an officer or officers appointed by the 
authority of their state or the election of 
the company; such officers will report 
themselves and the state of their com- 
mands to the Adjutant-General. Any per- 
sons (except such as comply with the fore- 
going regulation) found with or without 
arms in the front, flank or rear of the 
army, who cannot give a good account of 
themselves, will be apprehended and com- 
mitted to the provost. 

Whenever any cattle or horses are taken 
in action or recaptured in any manner from 
the enemy, they are in the first instance 
to be produced to the wagonmaster-general 
of the American army, who will take a 


1 Colonels Alexander Hamilton and Nicholas 
Fish. The latter was the father of our present Sec- 
retary of State. 


* Here is a record of several trials by court-mar- 
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description of them in writing, noting 
particularly their natural and artificial 
marks; he will keep possession of them 
until he has reported the matter to the 
Quartermaster-General and received his4n- 
structions. 

‘ All applications of people who have lost 
cattle or horses, and suppose them to have 
been retaken, are to be made to the 
Wagonmaster-General, whose register will 
supersede the necessity of their being per- 
mitted to go in search of them through 
the different encampments. 

The three persons who have been en- 
gaged to remain with the guards and dis- 
criminate characters and to give passes, are 
to attend at the orderly office to-morrow 
morning. 

One of the retained guides will continue 
constantly with the advanced corps and 
may be put with the scouting parties 
whenever the commanding officer thinks 
proper. 

The report of the officer of the day 
mentions his observing a very wanton and 
unnecessary destruction of the cornfields 
in the vicinity of the camp. The General 
considers it extraordinary that, notwith- 
standing the repeated and very pointed 
orders upon the subject, that this circum- 
stance is not more particularly attended to. 
If anything of the kind should hereafter 
be observed, the officer of the day is re- 
quested td investigate the matter, and if 
it should appear to proceed from the inat- 
tention of an officer, he is to be imme- 
diately reported; and if a soldier, con- 
fined, and with severity punished. 

Brigade wagonmasters and conductors 
are to be particularly attentive that the 
horses and cattle under their immediate 
care are not permitted to range at large, 
as they will be considered as answerable 
for any devastation that they may commit 
upon the property of the inhabitants. 

Brigadier-General Hand having report- 
ed that, from this day’s experience, he 


tial of private soldiers, charged with desertion, 
found guilty, and sentenced to receive some fifty 
and sonie a hundred lashes each, “on the bare 
back.” 
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finds it impossible to muster and inspect 
the number of regiments directed in the 
orders of the 31st ulto.,' the division and 
brigade inspectors will be pleased to take 
the musters of the regiments they are at- 
tached to on the days then appointed, or 
sooner if the rolls are ready, leaving the 
inspection until the A. I, General can at- 
tend, which he is desired to do as soon 
as he possibly can. This delay of inspec- 
tion will cause no alteration in the in- 
spection rolls, as articles received or re- 
turned since the 31st July are not to be 
comprehended. 


TuHurspay, AUG. 2, 1781. 


The General has reason to believe that 
it is too common a practice in the line of 
the army to withhold clothing from men 
serving in detached corps, and in some 
circumstances not to pay the least atten- 
tion to them, particularly in the distribu- 
tion of small supplies. He cannot refrain 
from expressing his disapprobation of this 
line of conduct, and requests commanding 
officers of regiments in future to attend to 
their men in detached services, that their 
supplies of clothing, &c., be fully equal to 
those immediately serving with their re- 
spective regiments. 

Lewis Seeley, matross in the 2d regi- 
ment of artillery, Benjamin Harley and 
Robert Barber, matrosses in the 3d regi- 
ment of artillery, having been confined in 
the provost guard at West Point, and 
under sentence of death, since the 28th 
of May last, the execution of which for 
some material reason has been postponed, 
the Commander-in-chief, ever ready and 
willing to extend mercy to offenders when 
there is room to imagine that his lenity will 
not be abused, and being convinced from 
the good conduct of the troops that an ex- 
ample is not necessary, and the prisoners 
being favored with the recommendation 
of their officers, he thinks proper to extend 


1 Brigadier-General Edward Hand had lately 
succeeded Colonel Alexander Scammell, as Adju- 
tant-General of the Continental army. Scammell 
had held that office since early in 1778.—[Ep. ] 


? A stream rising in Duchess and Putnam coun- 
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his pardon to Lewis Seeley, Benjamin 
Harley and Robert Barber, hoping that 
this instance of his lenity will have the 
effect intended, and not only be a check 
to any future impropriety, but induce them 
to act hereafter as becomes the character 
of good soldiers. The commanding offi- 
cer at West Point will order them released 
and to return to their duty. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 4. 


The Wagonmaster-General is to make an 
immediate return of all horses and oxen 
employed in his department, including the 
riding-horses. 

The quartermasters of brigades and sepa- 
rate corps are to make returns of all horses 
therein, and of the names (and ranks of 
officers) of the persons by whom they are 
kept, excepting those belonging to the 
wagon department. These returns are to 
be made to the Quartermaster-General on 
Monday next. In every case the public 
and private property are to be distin- 
guished, as well as the riding from the 
draught horses. By that day the Quarter- 
master-General will ascertain the numbers 
of horses kept by all general and staff 
officers not attached to brigades or separate 
corps. Every horse kept by any person 
belonging to or following the American 
army, not included in these returns, which 
shall after the time mentioned be found 
within the lines of the camp, or between 
the camp and Croton river,’ is to be de- 
livered to the Wagonmaster-General and 
employed for the public service. No 
draught or wagon horse is to be rode on 
any pretence whatever, unless when sent 
after forage or to water; any person found 
riding such horse on any other occasion 
will be tried by a court-martial and pun- 
ished for disobedience of orders. 

Until further orders General Duportail’s* 
guard to be furnished from the corps of 
sappers and miners. 


ties, N. Y., and flowing into Westchester county, 
enters the Hudson river about thirty miles above the 
city of New York. It is the source of the water- 
supply for that city.—[Ep.] 


5 See note 3, page 24, of this volume, 
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Sunvbay, AUGUST 5. 


No person, excepting those belonging 
to the army, is to come into camp from 
the country above (or northward of) the 
camp, but by the following roads, viz. :— 

No. 1. The road by Storm’s bridge, 
along the Saw-mill river.' 

No. 2. The road from Young’s, to the 
road leading from Dobbs’s Ferry to the 
White Plains.? 

No. 3. The road directly from the White 
Plains to camp, crossing the river at the 
bridge under Chatterton’s Hill.* 

The following persons will be appointed 
to be constantly at the respective station, 
hereafter mentioned, whose business it 
shall be to examine the persons passing, 
and if they find them to be suspicious or 
dangerous characters, they are to be re- 
tained till reported to the general of the 
day, and further inquiry had. People who 
are innocently bringing refreshments to 
camp are to be encouraged. 

Mr. Isaac Requa will be stationed at 
Storm’s bridge on the road No. 1. 

Mr. Joseph Paulding will be stationed 
on the road No. 2, from Young’s, at the 
first intersection of it by the road from 
Tarrytown. 

Mr. Eden Hunt will be stationed at the 
bridge above mentioned, on Bronx river, 
near Chatterton’s Hill road. 

A commissioned officer will be posted 
at each of the foregoing places, who will 
give the following short ticket to such per- 
sons as he permits to pass into camp :— 


1 The Saw-mill river is a small stream which 
enters the Hudson at Yonkers, Westchester county. 
Its Indian name was Wep-fe-rah, signifying rapid 
water,—[Eb. ] 

2 The county seat of Westchester county, through 
which the Bronx or Bronck’s river and the Harlem 
Railway pass —[Ep.] 

3 The Bronx river. It derived its name from the 
first white settler, Bronck, in Westchester county. 
He was there, with tenants, as early as 1630 or 
1632. Chatterton’s Hill is at White Plains, and is 
a conspicuous point in history as the theatre of a 
part of the battle at White Plains, in the autumn 
of 1776.—[Ep.] 

* David Waterbury was a native of Connecticut, 
Ife was born in Stamford, in February, 1722. He 
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‘* Storm’ s bridge, 


» August —, 1781. 
No. 1. 


THE BEARER IS 
A. B.”’ 

Any person found in camp not belong- 
ing to the army without such a ticket, is 
to be taken up as @ spy and conducted to 
the general of the day. 

A corporal and six is to be at each of 
the above stations to assist the gentlemen 
above named in the execution of their 
duty. Three copies of each of the above- 
mentioned gentlemen’s tickets should be 
given to the general and field officers of 
the day, that they may not be deceived by 
counterfeits ; those to be handed over to 
the succeeding officers of the day. 

Brigadier-General Waterbury‘ will adopt 
the same line of conduct on the roads 
leading from the country to his encamp- 
ment. 

The rear guard on the North river road 
will suffer no persons except such as belong 
or are attached to the army to enter the 
camp by that route. 

Ensign Douw Fonda of the 1st New 
York regiment is appointed adjutant to 
the light corps commanded by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Hamilton. 


WEDNESDAY, AvuG. 8. 
Morning Orders. 


Major-General Howe® to be officer of 
the day vice Major-General Lincoln absent. 
At a general court-martial of the line, 
held at camp near Dobbs’s Ferry, July 28, 
1781, whereof Colonel Henry Jackson? is 


was a major in the French and Indian war; and in 
1775 he raised a regiment for the army of the 
Revolution, and did signal service in Northern 
New York on land and on Lake Champlain. After 
the war he remained in private life as a farmer, ex- 
cepting a few years when he was a member of the 
state legislature. He died in June, 1801.—[Ep.] 

5 See note 4, page 23, of this volume. 

6 Henry Jackson was a native of Boston, where 
he was born in 1748. He was colonel of a Massa- 
chusetts regiment in 1777, and from 1779 until 1782 
he commanded another, known as the “ Boston 
Regiment.”’ He distinguished himself in the battle 
of Quaker Hill, on Rhode Island, in 1778, and 
that of Springfield, N. J.,in 1780. He died at 
Boston in January, 1809.—[ED. ] 
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president, Captain Livermore, of the 1st 
New Hampshire Regiment, appeared be- 
fore the court charged as follows :— 

First. Threatening and insulting Major 
Mernan, of the corps of engineers, his 
superior officer, in a most outrageous man- 
ner when in the execution of his duty. 

Second. Striking him with his espon- 
toon, and after having broken that, with 
striking him with that of another officer, 
whereby he received a wound and was 
otherwise injured. 

The court, having maturely considered 
the first charge against Captain Liver- 
more, the,testimony, and his defence, are 
of opinion that it is fully supported in 
the instance of Captain Livermore, without 
provocation, in the presence of several 
officers and soldiers, having threatened 
Major Murnan, being his superior officer, 
and in service at the same post with him 
as an engineer, with kicking him in case 
he should again kick any of the soldiers, 
being a breach of part of article 5th, sec. 
18th, of the Rules and Articles of War. 

The court, with respect to the second 
charge, are of opinion that the facts stated 
in it did take place, but as it appears 
from the general face of the testimony that 
Major Murnan recommenced the dispute 
in the instance to which these facts refer, 
and did the first acts of hostility, they 
acquit Captain Livermore of any crimi- 
nality in these cases. 

The court, for the charge they have 
found Captain Livermore guilty of, do 
sentence him to be dismissed from the 
service. 

The Commander-in-chief approves the 
foregoing sentence, and .thinks it neces- 
sary to declare, to prevent disputes in fu- 
ture, that the officers of the corps of engi- 
neers, not only according to military rule 
in the service, but by a resolve of Con- 
gress of the 11th March, 1779,’ and a 
general order of the 6th of June last, shall 
take rank with, and enjoy the same rights, 
honors and privileges with those of other 
troops on Continental establishment— 


! See “ Journals of Congress,” Folwell’s edition, 


A. D, 1800, vol. V., page 71. 
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hence it follows that if an officer of engi- 
neers, detached to construct a work or upon 
other duty, should be elder than the officer 
commanding the working party, he may 
command him in all cases whatever ; 
should he, on the contrary, be younger, 
he can only point out to the officer com- 
manding the party what ought to be done, 
and if he refuses to execute it, he may re- 
port him to the Commander-in-chief or 
commanding officer of the detachment 
with which they are serving. 

The above principles apply to all officers 
whether of infantry, artillery, engineers 
or cavalry, when serving together. 


Fripay, AUGUST Io, 


At a general court-martial held at West 
Point, July 19th, Edmund Burke, a soldier 
in the rst New York regiment, charged 
‘*with being concerned in the mutiny at 
Albany on the 16th ultimo,’’? was found 
guilty, beimg a breach of article the 3d, 
section 2d, of the Rules and Articles of 
War, and sentenced to suffer death. At 
the same court, July 21st, Garret Lansing, 
soldier in the 1st New York Regiment, 
charged —First, ‘‘ With desertion and 
joining the enemy.’’ Second, ‘‘ With 
changing his name to John Johnson, and 
re-enlisting in the Massachusetts line,’’ 
was found guilty, being a breach of the 1st 
and 3d articles, section 6th, of the Rules 
and Articles of War, and sentenced to 
suffer death. 

The Commander-in-chief approves the 
foregoing sentences, and orders that 
against Edmund Burke to be carried into 
execution, but is pleased to remit the sen- 
tence against Lansing, who is to be re- 
leased from confinement. 

There has been stolen from the first 
physician of the French army a gold 
watch, with a single plain case,—maker’s 
name, Louze & Company, at Geneva, If 
the above watch should be offered for sale 
in the American army, the person is to be 
stopped and reported to the adjutant gen- 
eral. 


2 Can any reader of the RECORD give an ac- 
count of the mutiny here spoken of ? 
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EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE OHIO VALLEY. 


BY DR. JACOB FRANK HOWE, 


Most of the information acquired in 
early times concerning the ‘‘ Far West’’ 
was from the lips of persons ransomed or 
rescued from Indian captivity. 

Stimulated by the favorable reports from 
such sources, and his own experience as 
an explorer, Major Benjamin Stiles, of 
Redstone, Pennsylvania, determined, dur- 
ing the year 1786, to form a settlement in 
the valley of the Ohio, between the Great 
and Little Miami rivers. While he was 
busy in New York, then the seat of the 
general government, making preparations 
during the winter of 1786-87 for his in- 
tended settlement, he met John Cleves 
Symmes, a member of Congress from New 
Jersey, and solicited his co-operation. 
Mr. Symmes desired to be personally in- 
formed as to the resources of thc country, 
and early in the spring of 1787 he crossed 
the mountains, descending the Ohio as low 
as ‘*The Falls,’’ near Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Symmes was ‘so well satisfied with 
the country that on his return he wished 
to make the purchase in his own name, 


and laid his petition before Congress, ° 


dated, New York, August 29th, 1787. 
This petition was to the effect that Con- 
gress should grant to him the lands be- 
tween the Miami rivers, and, after having 
been properly referred, his prayer was 
granted, and the property conveyed for 
‘¢John Cleves Symmes and his associates.”’ 
Hence what is known in the early records 
of titles in Ohio as the ‘Symmes pur- 
chase,’’ is a valid source of title to many 
thousand acres of improved and valuable 
land at the present day.’ It is worthy of 
mention here that President Harrison mar- 
ried a daughter of this Mr. Symmes.’ 


1 Judge Symmes purchased 2,000,000 acres be- 
tween the Great and Little Miami rivers, including 
the site of Cincinnati.—[Ep.] 

2 There was a little romance attending this mar- 
riage, which I had from the lips of General Harri- 
son’s daughter,whilst her mother was yet living. 
She was Anna, youngest daughter of Judge Symmes, 


Major Stiles subsequently purchased a 
ten-thousand-acre tract of this grant from 
Symmes, the property lying near the 
mouth of the Little Miami river. The 
reports of Stiles, Symmes and others dur- 
ing 1787 had been so favorable that a 
number of families of New York and New 
Jersey determined to try their fortune in 
the new country in the ensuing spring. 

The first of these parties, from New 
York, and accompanied by the Kev. John 
Gano, arrived at Limestone, on the Ohio, 
as early as June 5th, 1788. Soon after this 
Major Stiles started from Redstone, Penn- 
sylvania, with a few families, and was fol- 
lowed during the summer by Mr. Symmes, 
with some others, from New Jersey. 

During September of this year 1788, 
Mr. Symmes, wishing more fully to explore 
his purchase, descended the Ohio to the 
mouth of Licking river, opposite the pre- 
sent site of Cincinnati. Here he was 
joined by Messrs. Denman, Patterson and 
Filson (the first historian of Kentucky), 
with others, from Lexington, Ky., and 
crossed the river to make incursions into 
the territory between the two Miamis. 
It was while on this exploring expedition 
that Filson, one of the first settlers, or 
rather explorers, in Ohio, was killed by 
the Indians. That event so dampened 
the ardor of the remainder of the com- 
pany that they returned to Kentucky.. 

The party of Major Stiles, then at Lime- 
stone, inactive and uneasy, at last deter- 
mined to conimence their already intended 
settlement at the mouth of the Little Mi- 
ami. As it was known that the Indians 
who slew Filson would not be far distant, 
articles were drawn up, pledging mutual 
assistance and defence ; and boats, provi- 


and was a remarkably beautiful girl. Traces of 
that beauty lingered in her face at the time of her 
death, when she was almost ninety years of age. 
Her father, with his family, settled at the North 
Bend of the Ohio, and there he proposed to found 
the capital of a future state. This was frustrated by 
the choice of the site of Cincinnati for a block- 
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sions and lumber being supplied, they 
went down the river, arriving at their 
destination about November 18th, 1788. 
Here a block-house was soon erected, the 
workmen as well as sentinels having their 
arms within easy reach. 

Block-houses—the settlers’ refuge in 
time of Indian assault—were mostly all 
built on a common plan: Four log houses 
built on a square, enclosing an open area, 
the intervals between the houses being 
filled by sharply-pointed stakes or logs, 
the points uppermost. The logs forming 
the rafters for the roof jutted out some 
distance, thus preventing the Indians from 
climbing over them, and at intervals along 
the sides were port-holes for purposes of 
offence and observation. The wood most 
frequently used was, like the palmetto of 
the South, impervious to rifle-balls, and is 
known West as ‘‘ Buckeye,’’ a word which 
has become the sodriguet of the state of 
Ohio. 

This settlement at the North Bend of 
the Ohio, was the first between the Miami 
rivers, and second north-west of the Ohio 
river. 

Early in January, 1789, Mr. Israel Lud- 
low, whose granddaughter was the third 
wife of our late lamented Chief Justice 


house, around whose protecting cannon emigrants 


to the wilderness preferred to settle. There Fort 
Washington was afterwards built, and there, after 
the treaty of Greenville with the Indians in 1795, 
Captain Harrison was stationed as commander of a 
garrison. Meanwhile Judge Symmes had built a 
block-house at North Bend, and a commodious 
dwelling, and there the beautiful Anna, then twenty 
years of age, came with the family, in 1795. 

That block-house was a dependency of the fort 
at Cincinnati, and received the-special attention of 
Captain Harrison, then a young man of twenty-two, 
son of a leading citizen of Virginia who had signed 
the Declaration of Independence, and a gallant 
young soldier much honored and beloved by Gene- 
ral Wayne. He was a welcome guest at the house 
of Judge Symmes, and his frequent visits became 
more and more pleasing to the gentle Anna. The 
young friends soon became accepted lovers, and the 
judge gave his consent to their marriage. ‘This was 
afterwards withdrawn when some slanderous re- 
ports against Captain Harrison reached the ears of 
the father. The daughter had implicit confidence 
in the honor of her lover, and she resolved to 
marry him. On the morning of the day fixed for 
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Chase, arrived with about twenty people 
opposite the mouth of Licking river. Be- 
fore spring a town was laid out there by 
him, on a purchase originally made by 
Denman, Patterson and. Filson, and in 
which purchase Mr. Ludlow became inter- 
ested after Filson’s death. After a com- 
posite style of nomenclature adopted for 
many of the western towns, the proprietors 
of this place christened it Losantiville ; 
the French ‘‘ ville,’’ or town; the Latin 
‘*os,’’ mouth, and ‘‘anti,’’ before ; with 
L, the initial of ‘‘ Licking,’’ going to form 
the word. All taken together signified 
‘*the town before or opposite the mouth 
of Licking river.’’ 

In the month of February, 1789, Mr. 
Symmes, with a party of settlers, and some 
regular troops acting as an escort under 
command of Lieutenant Luce, from Fort 
Harmer, left Limestone, and passed Los- 
antiville to North Bend, some distance 
further down the river. At this place the 
ground was selected for a large settlement 
and work begun: but like ‘‘ Eden,’’ in 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewhit,’’ it was 
ever more a thing of diagram and adver- 
tisement than a solid fact, and was soon 
given up.’ On its site was the farm and 
‘*Log Cabin’’ of President Harrison. 


that event Judge Symmes rode to Cincinnati, un- 
suspicious of any such doings. The judge was 
offended, and did not see his son-in-law until some 
weeks afterward, when he met him at a dinner- 
party given by General Wilkinson, at Fort Washing- 
ton. ‘“ Well, sir,” said the judge sternly to Captain 
Harrison, “ I understand you have married Anna.” 
‘“‘ Yes, sir,’ answered the captain. “How do you 
expect to support her?” inquired her father. “ By 
my sword and my own right arm,’ quickly an- 
swered the young officer. The judge was pleased 
with the spirit of the reply, and like a sensible 
man, as he was, he was at once reconciled and 
gave the young couple his blessing. He lived to 
be proud of that son-in-law.—[Ep. ] 


! The cause of the choice of “ Losantiville,’”’ on 
the site of Cincinnati, is given by tradition as fol- 
lows: Ensign Luce intended to make the North 
Bend, where Symmes had projected a city, the 
military station. He formed the acquaintance of 
the beautiful young wife of one of the settlers at 
the Bend, and the husband, disliking their too 
close intimacy, removed to Cincinnati, that his wife 
might be beyond the temptations of the gay Lo- 
thario. This movement instantly changed the mind 
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This ‘‘ Log Cabin’’ was, excepting the 
small original portion (which was built of 
hewn logs), a frame building, two stories 
in height. 

Losantiville was never seriously affected 
by the nearness of its petted rival, but, 
being the most eligible landing-place for 
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emigrants, soon outgrew its infant state, 
and, under the name of Cincinnati, has 
become one of the foremost of the West- 
ern cities, 

For the facts in this sketch I am _ in- 
debted to Hon. J. S. Patterson, and Cist’s 
‘* History of Cincinnati.”’ 





MAJOR JONATHAN HEART. 


The Recorp is indebted to Colonel Charles Whit- 
tlesey, President of the “ Western Reserve and 
Northern Ohio Historical Society,” for the fol- 
lowing sketch :— 


THe surrender of Yorktown allowed 
Washington to bring his army back to its 
old cantonments on the Hudson, with the 
exception of Wayne’s command, which 
was sent to the Carolinas, in aid of Gene- 
ral Greene. 

With his headquarters at Newburg, 
Washington spent the winter of 1781-2 in 
consolidating his troops, looking forward, 
as he had since 1776, to a decisive move- 
ment against New: York city. He was 
not sanguine of peace, but had reached a 
hopeful period of the war. Rochambeau 
and a French army were resting on the 
James river, ready to act where it was 
most needed, North or South. Inefficient 
generals and minor officers had been 
quietly relieved of their commands. The 
intrigues of Gates and his party had be- 
come harmless. There stood firmly around 
him a band of generals, such as Knox, 
Wayne, Steuben, Greene, Stirling and St. 
Clair, whose military experience was equal 
to his own. In their attachment to the 
new nation and to their commander, every 
one was reliable in any extremity. The 


of Ensign Luce. He resolved to build the block- 
house on the spot to which the young settlers had 


removed. He discovered that Losantiville was a 
much more eligible site than North Bend, Judge 
Symmes protested in vain, The ensign was fairly 
captivated by the sparkling beauty. ‘ Thus we 
see,” says Judge Burnett, from whose “ Notes” 
these facts have been gleaned, “the incomparable 
beauty of a Spartan dame produced a ten-years’ 
war which terminated in the destruction of Troy, 


treason of Arnold and the semi-treason of 
Lee had passed away without material in- 
jury to the cause. 

Behind all stood the people, as defiant 
as at the first, after having put not less 
than 200,000 men in the field. These 
three — Washington, the army, and the 
people—constituted the State. Congress 
had abundance of patriotism, but, as a war- 
power, was quite deficient. The States 
formed an independent sovereignty, but 
with no strong political head. 

It was at this period of the war, when 
battles were mostly of the past, but liable 
to be renewed, that Major Jonathan Heart 
made a Record. It is principally the 
transcripts of orders issued during the fal! 
of 1782, showing the unremitting vigilance 
of Washington, while negotiations were 
in progress. Historians have touched 
lightly on this period. This Record shows 
that Washington and Rochambeau were 
always in readiness to assail New York, 
should Great Britain show signs of pre- 
varication. Probably the spectacle of 
their united armies on the Hudson quick- 
ened the negotiations. 

Major Heart was born in Kensington, 
a Society of Farmington, Connecticut, in 
1748; graduated at Yale in 1768; wasa 


and the irresistible charms of another female trans- 
ferred the commercial emporium of Ohio from the 
place where it was commenced to the place where 
it now is. If this captivating American Helen 
had remained at the Bend, the’ block-house woul: 
have been erected there; population, capital and 
business would have centred there; and there 
would have been the Queen City of the West.”-- 
[Ep.] - 
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teacher in New Jersey, and afterwards a 
surveyor. In 1773 he returned to Farm- 
ington in a prosperous condition, where he 
became a merchant. When the country 
was aroused in 1775 he repaired as a 
volunteer to the camp at Cambridge, 
and participated in the battle of Breed’s 
Hill. 

Major Heart’s career in the army of the 
Revolution is not well understood. Ona 
rank roll for September, 1782, he held the 
place of captain in the Connecticut line ; 
soon afterward he was appointed brigade 
quartermaster of General Huntington’s 
brigade. He evidently had access to the 
orders issued by Washington, and being a 
ready penman and not much pressed by 
military duty, he made the Record which 
is here spoken of. It covers a large part 
of the operations on the Hudson, during 
the last year of the war. 

Dr. Josiah Heart, one of the earliest 
settlers at Marietta, Ohio, was Jonathan’s 
brother.. When the expedition of St. 
Clair was organized in 1791, it is probable 
his papers were intrusted to Dr. Heart, or 
left at Fort Harmar with Mrs. Heart. Mr. 
A. T. Goodman, late Secretary of the 
‘* Western Reserve and Northern Ohio 
Historical Society,’’ ascertained that they 
were in the possession of W. D. Emerson, 
Esq., of Marietta, and in 1869 they were 
loaned to the society by Mr. Emerson, 
when a copy was made. The late Henry 
W. Clarke, Esq., of Cleveland, who was 
a native of New Britain, Connecticut, 
procured from Mrs. Philip Judd, of that 
place, a number of the letters of Major 
Heart, written from the West between 1786 
and 1790, of which the Society has copies. 

Major Heart’s advent in the valley of 
the Ohio occurred as an officer of the 1st 
battalion, raised after the war of the Revo- 
lution, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Josiah Harmar. It was raised by the 
states, after the fashion of the old con- 
federacy. In 1784 he was appointed cap- 
tain of the Connecticut company. The 
first five pages of his journal in the West 
are gone; but it shows that his company 
reached New Windsor, their old camp on 
the Hudson, on its march to Fort Pitt (now 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania), on the 7th of 
September, 1785. It arrived at the Forks 
of the Ohio on the 11th of October, and 
at the mouth of the Muskingum on the 7th 
of November. 

From April zoth to August 6th, 1786, 
he was in command of Fort Harmar. On 
the 7th of April, 1787, he was ordered by 
Colonel Harmar to proceed with his com- 
pany up the river to Pittsburgh, and thence 
up the Allegheny to French Creek, and 
build a fort. The expedition arrived 
there on the r1th of May. At Fort Har- 
mar, Major Heart made a partial survey 
and plan of the ancient earthworks at 
Marietta, with descriptions, which were 
published at Philadelphia in 17388. 

After completing ‘‘ Fort Franklin,’’ at 
Venango, his proclivity for action led him 
to examine the country claimed by his 
native state, on Lake Erie, which bore the 
name of ‘‘ New Connecticut.’’ In 1786 
the state offered these lands for sale. Gen- 
eral Samuel H. Parsons, with other par- 
ties, formed a company for the purchase 
of land within this distfict—a project in 
which Captain Heart was interested. 

During the years 1788-9 he explored 
rte located a tract at the mouth of the 

Cuyahoga, where the city of Cleveland 
was established in 1796. 

The death of General Parsons in No- 
vember, 1788, and the loss of his papers, 
broke up the company. In 1789 Captain 
Heart was sent down the Ohio, as far as 
the Falls (now Louisville), with a military 
expedition. He was-in the campaign of 
Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-General 
Harmar to the Indian towns on the Mau- 
mee, in the fall of 1790, and participated 
in the events of the rgth and 22d of Oc- 
tober, at the forks of the river, now Fort 
Wayne. 

In all these journeys he kept a diary, a 
copy of which is also in possession of the 
Western Reserve and Northern Ohio His- 
torical Society. Among his papers is a 
plan of the engagements at the Maumee. 
showing the movements of the troops, and 
a sketch of Fort Washington. 

When the 2d regiment of United States 
infantry was authorized in 1791, preparatory 
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to St. Clair’s expedition, Captain Heart 
was promoted to be major. He com- 
manded the regulars in the unfortunate 
battle of November 4th, 1791, on the head 
waters of the Wabash, now in Darke coun- 
ty, Ohio. After the rout of the troops, 
he was ordered to protect the rear with his 
battalion, a large part of which was sacri- 
ficed, for the safety of the army. In this 


(lesperate attempt he fell and was left on 
the ground. It was nearly a month before 
a detachment was sent, under Ensign Har- 





Rev. CHARLES Woopmason.—In my 
collection of Hymn Books of the last cen- 
tury I have one of which the following is 
the title: ‘An Abridgement of the New 
Version of the Psalms. To which are 
added, Select Hymns for each Sunday and 
Festival of the Year, and on Solemn Oc- 
casions. Originally compiled by the Rev. 
Charles Woodmason, for Service of his seve- 
ral Congregations in AMERICA, and now re- 
printed for General Use. MDCCLXXX.”’ 

This volume was prepared for the press 
by using a copy of an earlier collection, 
additions and corrections in manuscript 
being scattered through it. The present 
title-page was pasted down upon another, 
which reads: ‘‘An Abridgment of the 
New Version of the Psalms. For the 
use of Charlotte Street Chapel. London, 
printed for W. Faden, &c., 1767.’’ The 
‘*Preface to the Psalms,’’ of three pages, 
is signed by that popular, but most 
unfortunate divine, Dr. William Dodd, 
and is dated ‘‘Southampton Row, Oct. 
10, 1767. The Doctor was minister of 
Charlotte-street Chapel, and the author of 
over fifty works. Ten years after writing 


this preface he was executed for forgery. 
Dr. Dodd refers in the preface to ‘‘ the 
Reverend Mr. Woodmason,’’ as ‘‘ a very 
worthy clergyman, who, with the zeal of 
an apostle, has undertaken to preach the 
Gospel in some very remote parts of AME- 
RICA,”’ 


He says that Mr. W. ‘‘ made the 
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rison,’ to bury the remains of the dead. 
Stripped by the savages, and decomposed 
by exposure, the bodies were, generally, 
past recognition. This accomplished, 
educated, veteran officer was here brought 
to the level of his men, counting no more 
than they, in the common burial trench. 
He was then only forty-three years of age, 
leaving a widow and three children. 





? William Henry. Harrison, afterwards a major- 
general in the army and President of the Republic. 






NOTES AND QUERIES. 


present Abridgement, * * * which, 
on his departure from England, he left in 
my hands for publication. 

What is known of this ‘‘ Rev. Charles 
Woodmason,’’ and his labors? In what 
‘*very remote parts of America’’ did he 
preach the gospel? Was this Psalm and 
Hymn Book reprinted in this country? 
The title-page (dated 1780) of my copy 
is a rather rude specimen of such work, 
and appears to have been printed sepa- 
rately from the body of the work. As no 


_place of publication is indicated, nor any 


name of printer or publisher given, the 
copy I have may have been prepared for 
an American edition. Marion. 





First UNITED STATES BANK.—The following 
copy of an autograph letter concerning the es- 
tablishment of the “ Bank of North America’’ is 
contributed to the REcorpD by Mr. M. Pollock, 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Morris was the Superin- 
tendent of Finance, or Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, at that time. He had submitted a plan 
for a National Bank to Congress, twenty-five 
days before this letter was written, and it was 
approved. The bank went into successful ope- 
ration in December following :— 


Philadelphia, June 11th, 1781. 
Sir: 

No doubt you have seen in the Publick 
Papers the Plan for Establishing a National 
Bank, the necessity of which every body 
sees that allow themselves the least time 
for reflection on the present State of Pub- 











lick Credit. All the Publick Bodies in 
America have more or less, lost the Confi- 
dence of the World as to Money Matters, 
by trying Projects and applying expedi- 
ents to stop a Course of depreciation 
which Original errors had fixed too deep, 
to admit of any radical Cure. It is in 
vain to think of carrying on War any 
longer by means of such depreciating 
Mediums and at the same time an Eff- 
cient circulation of Paper that cannot de- 
preciate is absolutely necessary to Antici- 
pate the Revenues of America. 

A National Bank is not only the most 
Certain, but will prove the most usefull & 
ceconomical mode of doing so. 

It is therefore of the utmost Importance 
that the first Essay, Confined as it is in 
point of Capital, should be brought into 
Action with the greatest Expedition. I 
am sensible that plans of Publick Utility 
however promising and pleasing they may 
be on their first appearance soon grow 
languid unless it be the particular business 
of some Man or set of Men to urge them 
forward ; this may be said to be my duty 
in the present instance but as I cannot be 
everywhere I must Apply for support to 
Gentlemen of your character and zeal for 
the Service of their Country requesting 
in the most earnest manner that you will 
urge your Friends and Fellow Citizens to 
become proprietors of this Bank Stock. 
Every Subscriber will find his.own interest 
benefitted in proportion to the Capital he 
deposits and I dare say few will find the 
other parts of their Fortunes to yield them 
so large or so certain an Income as the 
Stock they have in the Bank, and at the 
same time they will have the Satisfaction 
to be considered for ever, as the promoters 
of an institution that has been found bene- 
ficial to other Countries and inevitably 
must be so in the highest degree to this. 
An Institution that most probably will 
continue as long as the United States, and 
that will probably become as useful to 
Commerce & Agriculture in the days of 
Peace as it must to Government during 
War. The Capital proposed is but small 
when the extent and Riches of the United 
States are Considered, but when put in 

Vou, II.—21 
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motion, the benefits flowing from it will ° 


be so perceptible that all difficulty abont 
encreasing the Capital or securing its 
credit will vanish, and we shall only have 
to appeal to the interest of Mankind which 
in most cases will do more than their 
Patriotism. But there have been and will 
continue to be many instances where In- 
terest is sacrificed to Patriotism, and in 
that Belief I ask you to devote some of 
your time to promote this infant Plan 
which as it gathers Strength may in the 
end prove the means of saving the Liber- 
ties, Lives & Property of the virtuous part 
of America. My good opinion of you is 
an excuse for giving you this interuption. 
I am Sir 
Your Obed. Serv‘ 
Rost. Morris. 


P. S.—I will very soon do myself the 
honour of writing your Excell’ a private 
letter &c.; in the mean time my best 
wishes attend you & yours. 


His Excellency 

Joun Hancock, Esq., 

Gov’ & Com’ in chief, Massachusets 
Bay. 

CHASTELLUX.—RECORD, p. 30. The 
question as to the authorship of the trans- 
lation of Chastellux’s Voyages dans /’ Amé- 
rique is very fully discussed in the Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
for 1869-70, p. 5, by the Hon. J. Ham- 


mond Trumbull. It is there attributed to. 


George Grieve. S. A. G. 

Groton, Mass. 

Historica IrEMs.—I send to the Re- 
CORD some items which seem worthy of 
preservation. J. L. K. 

June 17, 1773. Guy Johnson’s house, at 
Guy Park, was set on fire by lightning and 
consumed, with valuable books, papers, 
drawings, furniture, cash, &c. 

June 29, 1773. Sir John Johnson mar- 
ried Miss Polly Watts, daughter of John 
Watts, one of his Majesty’s Council. They 
started for Fort Johnson a week afterward. 

July 22, 1773. Richard Montgomery, 
brother to the Right Honorable the Coun- 
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tess of Ranelagh, married to Miss Living- 
ston, eldest daughter of Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, of the Manor. 

Legislature of New York.—The capture 
of Forts Clinton and Montgomery in the 
Hudson Highlands, on the 6th of October, 
1777, by the British, caused the legislature 
of the newly-organized state of New York 
to adjourn from Kingston to Poughkeep- 
sie the next day. In the Senate Journal for 
January 5, 1778, is the following entry :— 

‘¢ About noon on Tuesday, the seventh 
day of October last, news came by express 
of the reduction of Fort Montgomery, in 
the Highlands, and its dependencies, by 
the enemy; and although this Senate 
thereafter adjourned till Wednesday morn- 
ing, the eighth of October last, yet so 
many members of the Honorable the 
House of Assembly absented themselves 
on military service, and for the necessary 
care of their families, in consequence of 
that event, that there were not a sufficient 
number of them left at Kingston to form a 
House for business; which rendered the 
meeeting of the Senate, according to ad- 
journment, useless; and therefore the Se- 
nate ceased,’’ &c., &c. 


INDEPENDENT STATE SovEREIGNTY,—In 
‘* Maury’s Geography’’ are these words : 
‘* Great Britain acknowledged each one of 
the (thirteen) colonies to be a free, SOVE- 
REIGN and independent state.’’ Other au- 
thors, mostly Southern, say substantially 
the same thing. Is there any authority for 
this statement ? E..H. 

Hempstead Institute, May 16, 1874. 


Answer.—tIn Article I. of the Treaty of 


Peace between the United States and 
Great Britain, made in 1783, the several 
states composing the ‘‘ United States of 
America’’ are enumerated. The following 
is the clause: ‘‘ His Britannic Majesty ac- 
knowledges the said United States [here 
mentioning the name of each] to be free, 
sovereign and independent States ;’’ that 
is, collectively. Every intelligent Ameri- 
can knows that the sole object in mention- 
ing the names of the states which com- 
posed the sovereign confederation that 


_ IL, page 194. 
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made the treaty was to define what Ameri- 
can colonies or states were included in the 
treaty. The colony of Canada had re- 
fused to join the confederation, and so had 
Vermont, and they were not included in 
the treaty. At that time the British were 
indulging in the hope of annexing Ver- 
mont to loyal Canada. 

There is not a shadow of documentary 
or other contemporary evidence to warrant 
the assertion that ‘‘ cach one of the colo- 
nies,’’ separately, was acknowledged ‘‘ to 
be free, sovereign and independent.’’ 
The four American commissioners treated 
only in the name of the Continental Con- 
gress, the representative of the states col- 
lectively as a sovereignty, and not in the 
name of either of the respective states. 
Had there been an idea of separate state 
sovereignty, each state would have sent its 
own appointed commissioner to make the 
treaty. 


BROMFIELD’s OrGAN.—In the Hisro- 
RICAL Recorp for April, 1874, Professor 
W. J. Bruce gives a very correct account 
of the early organs built and used in this 
country. He however omits the organ 
begun by Edward Bromfield, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, and noticed in the “ Panaplast,’’ vol. 
The Rey. Thomas Prince, 
Minister of the Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, says: ‘‘As he [E. B.] was well skilled 
in music, he, for exercise and recreation, 
with his own hands has made a most accu- 
rate organ with two rows of keys and 
many hundréd pipes, his intention being 
twelve hundred, but died before he com- 
pleted it. ‘The workmanship of the keys 
and pipes surprisingly nice, exceeding 
anything of the kind that ever came here 
from England, which he designed, not 
merely to refresh his spirits, but with har- 
mony to mix, enliven and regulate his 
vocal and delightful songs to his great 
Creator, Preserver, Benefactor and Re- 
deemer, and what is surprising was that 
he had but a few times looked into the in- 
side work of two or three organs which 
came from England.’’ Mr. Bromfield was 
born in Boston in 1723, and died August 
18th, 1746. It would be interesting to 

















know whether this organ was completed ; 
and any other facts connected with this 
ancient instrument. Joun I. Youne. 
Newark, N. J. 





CRrEMATION.—In answer to the inquiry 
of ‘“‘L.,’’ in the June number of the 
‘¢ HIsTORICAL REcoRD,’’ I would refer to 
Dr. David Ramsay’s Life of his wife, Mrs. 
Martha Laurens Ramsay, a daughter of 
Henry Laurens. In a letter to her hus- 
band, dated December 17th, 1792, she 
writes: ‘‘I left Mepkin at one o’clock on 
Saturday, as soon as the body of my dear 
parent was decently laid out, and I was 
sufficiently composed for travelling. I 
know, by information, that the awful cere- 
mony was performed last Tuesday.”’ 

To this Dr. Ramsay attaches the follow- 
ing note. ‘‘ This refers to the burning of 
the body of Mr. Henry Laurens, which 
his daughter well knew had long been re- 
solved upon. She had also resolved that 
she would neither be a witness of the 
transaction, nor in the vicinity of the 
place where what she calls ‘the awful 
ceremony’ was to be performed; and 
therefore came away very soon after the 
body of her father Was decently laid out, 
and before the funeral pile was constructed. 
Filial duty constrains the editor to observe 
that this transaction has been grossly mis- 
represented by American authors, who 
ought to have known better. The reve- 
rend biographer of Washington goes out 
of his way to mention that when Henry 
Laurens, president of the first Congress, 
came to die, he said, ‘ My flesh is too good 
for worms; I give it to the flames.’ In 
Kingston’s ‘New American Biographic 
Dictionary,’ printed at Baltimore, in 1810, 
it is asserted that ‘ Henry Laurens directed 
his son to burn his body on the third day, 
as the sole condition of inheriting an es- 
tate of sixty thousand pounds sterling.’ 
Both these statements are incorrect. There 
was no forfeiture, nor any penalty what- 
ever, annexed to the non-performance of 
the will of Henry Laurens, relative to the 
burning of his body. It was simply en- 
joined asa duty. ‘The motives to his de- 
termination for having his body burnt are 
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also misstated. Mr. Laurens often spoke ot 
his preferring the incineration of the dead 
to their inhumation, His reasons were,— 
a belief that several persons were buried 
before they were irrecoverably dead. This 
opinion was perhaps strongly impressed on 
his mind from what happened to his own 


daughter, the subject of these memoirs, * 


as related in the beginning of this work.’’ 
In a late number of the ‘‘ New York 

Observer,’’ the old story of his son being 

directed to burn his body as the sole con- 

dition of inheriting an estate of sixty 

thousand pounds sterling is revived, thus 

falsifying history.’ S 
New York. 





‘‘Joun De Casrro; A Quaint RE- 
CHAUFFE.’’—This is the title of an amus- 
ing article in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ 
for January, 1857, in which the author 
quotes largely from the pages of a novel 
of the last-century school, criticising its 
merits, and endeavoring to rescue its 
memory from oblivion. He describes it 
as an exceedingly rare book, which a friend 
of his had searched many years for, and 
at last considered himself remarkably for- 
tunate to secure. He says, p. 101, ‘* The 
title-page we transcribe, as being a quaint 
index to the work: Zhe History of Mr. 
John De Castro and his Brother Bat, com- 
monly called Old Crab. In four volumes. 
The Merry matter written by John Math- 
ers; the Grave by a Solid Gentleman. 
London: Printed for T. Egerton, White- 
hali, 1815. After which the reader knows 
as much about the origin, authorship and 
history of the work as we do.”’ 

We have before us one volume of the 
above work, with the same title, which 
was published in this country in the same 
year as the English edition, with this ex- 
ception, that it was published in three 
volumes instead of four. It bears on its 
title-page, ‘‘ Boston: Printed by Wells 
and Lilly, 1815.’ 

Was the author of this book au Amc- 
rican ? W. j. P. 

Camden, N. /. 





1 The “ Observer’ has corrected its mistake. 





————- SS eT 


rr a 
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THE QUEEN OF PAMUNKEY.—(RECcoRD, 
vol. III, page 16.) Mr. Bruce will find in 
‘* Willis’s Current Notes,’’ for December, 
1852, an engraving of a silver badge or 
medal, then in possession of C. R. Taylor, 
No. 2 Tavistock street, London, bearing 
the inscription :— 


FuLron’s ENGINEER.—I have some- 
where seen a statement that Fulton’s engi- 
neer on the Clermont was a Mr. Dike, or 
Dyck. an the Recorp give any infor- 

yy 


mation on the subject ? A. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Answer.—The engineer’s name was Charles 
£ 


Dyck. Soon after his death the Editor of the 
RECORD made the following notes from the lips of 
the engineer’s grandson :— 

Charles Dyck was born September 14th, 1787, 
in Gold street, New York. He received a good 
common school education, and having a natural in- 
clination for engineering he found opportunity to 
gratify it, and as early as 1807 was engaged by 
Robert Fulton to assist in putting up the machi- 
nery on board the steamer C/ermont. At one time 
Mr. Fulton became quite discouraged in not get- 
ting the machinery to work to his entire satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Dyck, feeling confident that it could be 
done, made the remark: “If it could be made to 
work five minutes, it could be made to go for any 
length of time.” Ina short time they succeeded, 
and the day being appointed to start, a number as- 
sembled to witness the departure. When off the 
Battery it stopped, and many on shore laughed and 
sneered, and prophesied that Fulton could never 
propel a boat against wind and tide. At length 
they succeeded in getting the machinery to work, 
and proceeded on their trip to Albany. 

Some difficulty having arisen between Mr. Ful- 
ton and the chief engineer, he was discharged, and 
Mr. Dyck was promoted on the return trip in his 
place. While at Albany, a gentleman, Mr. Dyck 
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‘* Ve King of Pamunkie.”’ 

I enclose a rough tracing of the en- 
graving, which is two-thirds of the actual 
size. Isaac CRAIG. 

Allegheny City, Pa. 


said, came on board and engaged passage for New 
York.’ Mr. Fulton, on receiving the money, shéd 
tears, remarking that it was the first that he had 
received for all his labor. In 1813 Mr. Dyck was 
engineer on the Car of Neptune, from New York 
to Albany, also on the Fire F/y from New York to 
Poughkeepsie. He was on the first steamer on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers; also on the first steam- 
boat on the Fulton ferry line, and from New York 
to New Brunswick on the Philadelphia line with 


Captain Vanderbilt. 


For the last thirty years of his life he was 
afflicted with rheumatism and unable to attend to 
any business, and five years before his death he be- 
came blind. Mr. Dyck died on the 24th of July, 
1871. 


First AMERICAN EDITION OF MILTON’S 
Porms.—I have a copy of the ‘‘ Poetical 
Works of John Milton,’’ in two octavo 
volumes, published in Philadelphia, by 
Robert Bell, in 1777. A Life of Milton, 
by Thomas Newton, D. D., is included, 
and the work is embellished with a por- 
trait of the poet, engraved by Norman, in 
a style which indicates the low condition 
of art in this country at that period.. 

Can any reader of the REcorD inform 
me whether any earlier American edition 
of Milton is known; and if so, what it is? 

; C. H. B. 

Exeter, N. H., May 26, 1874. 
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To the Editor of the Record :—About 
the year 1840 there were divers paragraphs 
circulating in the newspapers respecting 
the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; whether all of them left de- 
scendants, and similar questions. Some 
one made a communication to the ‘ Phila- 
delphia Gazette,’’ in which it was quite 
confidently asserted that only two of the 
sons of the signers were at that time (1840) 
living. This statement having come under 
the eye of a descendant of one of them, 
he published a correction in the very meri- 
torious and expressive lines which follow, 
and which I send you, hoping you or some 
one of your correspondents may be able to 
give the name of their author.:— 


THE DEAD ALIVE. 


What, Mr. Editor, got in your head, 
So to confound the quick and dead, 
And kill off, of “ The Signers”’ true, 
Each son they left, excepting “ Two”— } 
To wit, “ North Bend,” and Johnny Q. ? 
Murder by wholesale! / can tell 
At least a dozen—’live and well, 
“ Besides the rest,’’ I could set down, 
If old Aunt Smith were now in town. 
ELBRIDGE GERRY, he left one, 
And so did FRANCIS HOPKINSON ; 
Morris left ¢wo, and Rusu left four ; 
CLYMER and WILSON, each, one more. 
McKEAN and Paca, each a son, 
And WALTON, LEE, and MIDDLETON— } 
“ Alive and kicking’’—every one. 
These fifteen killed off—what a pity! 
Eight murdered in this very city! 
Yes, fifteen graves untimely filled! 
But I for one, will not “stay killed.” 
If to such wrong I said not nay, 
I’d be but a poor son of a— 

SIGNER, 


S. G. D. 


Boston, May, 1874. 


MatHEw CareEy’s AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
—In the May number of the REcorD is a 
note upon the old Magazine of the above 
title. I am always glad to see similar 
notices of old American literary works. 
A history of Carey’s Museum, in its rise, 
progress and termination would be of 
much interest, and one would find ample 
materials in the work itself. 

This note is to make a correction in a 
part of Mr. D.’s communication. The 
work is complete in twelve volumes. There 
never was a thirteenth volume, although 
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Mr. Carey commenced another work, six 
years after the Museum was discontinued, 
which was printed at Lancaster, by W. & 
R. Dickson, dated (on the title-page) June 
2oth, 1799. He called it ‘‘ The American 
Museum; or, Annual Register of Fugitive 
Pieces, Ancient and Modern. For the 
year 1798.’’ It was not a Monthly but 
an Annual Register, and appears to have 
been suggested by the English Annual 
Register. The preface is dated like the 
title-page,—June z2oth, 1799, and closes 
thus: ‘‘ If this coup d’essat be favourably 
received, I shall publish a continuation of 
it yearly.’’ I have never heard of any 
continuation. He probably kept ‘‘Ameri- 
can Museum”’ in the title of this new 
coup @ essai in hopes it would attract the 
old subscribers to the Museum. 

When the twelfth volume was closed it 
does not appear from the preface that it 
was to be discontinued, while the last line 
of the last page is ‘‘ End of the Ameri- 
can Museum.’’ In the preface he says: 
‘This work would have long since in- 
creased the already too great number of 
shipwrecked American Magazines,’ but for 
the support of those subscribers who had 
punctually complied with its terms of pub- 
lication; while he had more than once 
nearly determined to relinquish it, owing 
to the large delinquencies.’’ 

For several years the work appears to 
have been pretty well patronized, and 
among the contributors to it were many of 
the best writers in the country. Among 
them were Noah Webster, Trumbull, Bar- 
low, Dwight, Freneau, &c., &c. Several 
works which have become celebrated, were 
first published in the Museum. 

The proprietor commenced printing the 
names of his patrons in the second volume, 


1 A beautifully printed Magazine, called “ The 
Columbian Magazine; or, Monthly Miscellany,’ 
had been started in Philadelphia, four months be- 
fore the Museum. It was splendidly illustrated 
with copperplates, The first number opened with 
an elaborate portrait of MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE, 
engraved by TRENCHARD. It was among the 
shipwrecked when Mr. Carey wrote the above. A 
very fine American Magazine had been started by 
SAMUEL Loupon, in New York, in 1788. It was 
also among the wrecked, 
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placing them at the beginning. He con- 
tinued this practice to the seventh volume. 
There were about 600 names in the first 
issue; in the third, 626; in the fourth, 
%78; in the fifth, 1190; in the sixth, 
1479. In subsequent volumes no names 
of subscribers appear. Most of the great 
names in the country are to be found in 
these lists of subscribers. They com- 
mence with Washington, Franklin and 
Edmund Randolph. The entire lists are 
of great interest, but a selection from 
them cannot be made without injustice to 
those omitted. In the sixth volume they 
occupy seventeen double column pages. 
From the extensive business in which 
Mr. Carey was engaged, he probably was 
unable to pay the attention to the Museum 
that it required, and hence a falling off of 
patronage was a necessary consequence. 
Indeed it is difficult to appreciate the 
labors of Mathew Carey ; always with a 
vast amount of work on his hands, besides 
his Porcupine and Rush-light wars. How- 
ever, as he has told his own story, which 
those interested may read in his own auto- 


graph in Buckingham’s New England Mag- 
azine, which is accompanied with a good 
engraving, the reader is referred to that 


work. 


S. G. D. 


WiL1iAM PEARTREE SMITH.—In the ar- 
ticle on John Morin Scott, in the May 
number of the Recorp, the author has 
mistaken William Smith, the historian, for 
his relative, William Peartree Smith. 

The former was a Tory, and on that ac- 
count went to England, where he was 
appointed judge or chief-justice in Canada. 

William Peartree Smith was an ardent 
patriot, entering warmly into the revolu- 
tionary struggle. He was born in New 
York city, in 1723; graduated at Yale 
College in 1742; studied law, but did not 
practise his profession. He was the inti- 
mate friend of Governor William Living- 
ston, of New Jersey, and they were the 
main support of the ‘* Whig.’’ Mr. Smith 
was one of the trustees of the New York 
Society Library, elected in 1755, the year 
following its establishment; he was also 
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one of the early trustees of Princeton Col- 
lege. He removed from New York to 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, a few years 
before the Revolution, and was elected ‘a 
member of the first Provincial Convention 
of New Jersey, which met at New Bruns- 
wick, in 1774, to choose delegates to the 
Continental Congress to meet at Philadel- 
phia, and was appointed chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence. As such 
he called the second Convention, which 
met at Trenton in 1775, of which he was 
a member, and which took the control of 
the State out of Governor Franklin’s 
hands. 

William Peartree Smith was a gentleman 
of property, which he freely loaned to the 
government, and lost largely by the de- 
preciation of the currency. He married 
Mary, daughter of Captain William Bry- 
ant; and his only daughter Catharine was 
the wife of Elias Boudinot, of New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Smith died in 1801, and was 
buried at Newark, New Jersey. 

’ Epwarp J. C. ATTERBURY. 

Trenton, N. /. 


MatHew Carey, (vol. III., p. 126).— 
In a foot-note at the page referred to it is 
stated that ‘‘ to his constant and untiring 
aid, Bishop White was much indebted for 
the founding of the first American Sunday- 
school Society in 1796.’’ 

I send youa copy of Francis Bailey's 
certificate of membership, which shows 
that the Sunday-school Society was estab- 
lished at an earlier date than 1796. It 
reads as follows :— 


Philadelphia, April 6, 1791. 
Francis Bailey having Subscribed the 
Constitution of the | Society for the In- 
stitution and Support of First Day or 
Sunday Schools in the City | of Philadel- 
phia and the Districts «f Southwark and 
Northern Liberties, | and paid into the 
hands of their Treasurer the sum of ONE 
Dottar, is entitled | to membership in 
the said Society during Azs annual contri 

bution of said sum. | 
Signed by order of the Society, 
Ws: WuitE, President. 
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In the upper left-hand corner is written 
**1793, Ap' 19, Paid 7s. 6d.’’ The certi- 
ficate is from an engraved plate, with 
blanks left for name. The text is sur- 
rounded by a wreath in a square form, 
9 X 4% inches. At the top is a picture 
of an open book, held upright by two 
naked boys, one at each side. In their 
outer hands they hold a label which floats 
above their heads with these words :— 
**God loveth a cheerful giver.’’ On the 
left-hand page of the open book are these 
words :—‘‘ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it;’’ and on the opposite, 
these words :—‘‘ It is lawful to do well on 
the Sabbath days.”’ 
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Francis Bailey was the grandfather of 
my children, who hold the above certifi- 
cate from his elder daughters, one of whom 
is still with us. Joun Sr. JAMEs. 

Urbana, Ohio, May 1, 1874. 


Can any reader of the REcorD give the 
date of the establishment of the first Sun- 
day school in Philadelphia or elsewhere in 
the United States? and the date of or- 
ganization of the Sunday-school Society 
above mentioned? The first Sunday 
school of Robert Raikes, in England, the 
reputed founder of the system, was opened 
in 1781. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[MEsHECK WEARE."] 
(From the collection of Dr. J. S. H. Fogg.) 


Exeter, Feby. 8, 1776. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favours of the gth and 2oth ul‘, we 
acknowledge the receipt of and are heartily 
sorry for the loss at Quebec—especially of 
General Montgomery. But previous to 
the receipt of any Letter from Philadel- 
phia, and at the Request of his Excell’ 
General Washington, we had given Orders 
to Raise a Regiment in the upper part of 
our Colony, which is now nearly com- 
pleted, and some part of them already 
marched off, who are under the Com- 
mand of Coll® Beedel.? 

We differed a little in our encourage- 
ment to the Soldiers, which was to have 
been two months advanced pay. But 
since the Receipt of a Letter from your 
President, we have followed his Directions 
and given 40s Bounty and one months pay 
advanced agreeable to the Resolves of 
Congress. 

Nothing has been wanting in us, in 

1 For a brief notice of Mr. Weare, and a fac 


simile of his signature, see RECoRD, vol. ii., page 
177. 


having said Regiment Raised, and in for- 
warding the same—who, we hope may ar- 
rive in time, and that all Canada may fall 
into our hands, without which we are to 
expect every difficulty on the frontiers, 
and ours in Particular, which convinces us 
that no cost ought to be spared to secure 
the same. 

Your hint was hardly in season, to put 
us in mind of chusing another delegate to 
attend the Congress, as that business was 
done before your favour came to hand. 
We concluded it was necessary, especially 
as we found one of ours was for some time 
out of the way, and will necessarily be de- 
tained here. ‘ 

Our Colony’s Poverty you are Perfectly 
acquainted with, therefore its needless to 
inform you that was the Reason which 
confined us to the choice of one only by 
whom you will Receive this—and pray 
you would assist him in getting a credit 
for as much money of the Congress as will 
Procure 1000 Barrels of Flour—and have 
the same shipped to this Port as soon as 
may be. 


2 Colonel Timothy Bedel, a meritorious and use- 
ful officer, who did excellent service in the old 
war for independence, in the Northern Department. 
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We are convinced its the hardest of 
Labour to be confined so much as you 
are. But if your health should not be 
impaired thereby, you will still Persevere 
in the arduous Task, and in the end Re- 
ceive the Plaudits of your countrymen for 
your good services." 

The money you mentioned to be or- 
dered to be sent to us by the Congress for 
the use of the Northern Army, we have 
not as yet received, and at the same time 
we Remind you it is much less than what 
we have advanced them. 

We are preparing our accounts of ex- 
penses as well Provincial as Continental, 
and when completed shall be forwarded, 
which we hope wont be long first. As to 
other Public matters, they stand with us 
much as per our last—only that we are 
convinced that it wont be. above one 
month before we shall be under the neces- 
sity of Raising a number of men for. the 
Defence of our Metropolis—at least one 
Battalion—and have taken the liberty to 
petition the Congress to fix them as Con- 
tinental, which we are very desirous of 


! Josiah Bartlett, to whom this letter was ad- 
dressed, was then a member of the Continental 
Congress. The following memorandum concern- 
ing the New Hampshire delegates in that body, in 
the handwriting of Mr. Bartlett, has been kindly 
communicated to the REcorD, by Dr. Fogg: 

“July 1774. Major John Sullivan and Col. 
Nathe, Folsom appointed by New Hampshire to 
meet in Congress in September following. 

‘* Major Sullivan and John Langdon to meet in 
May 1775. On Major Sullivan’s heing appointed 
in July 1775, to the Rank of Brigadier-General, 
J. Bartlett appointed in his place, and he and J. 
Langdon met in Congress Sept. 1775. Latter end 
of December J. Langdon went home, and Bartlett 
tarried alone till last of February 1776, then joined 
by Mr. Whipple, March 18, Bartlett went home 
and returned to Congress again May 17, which 
time Whipple was there alone. August 12, Whip- 
ple returned home and the latter end of October he 
came back to Congress, and Col. Thornton with 
him and Bartlett returned home. April 1777, Col. 
Thornton returned home and George Frost, Esq., 
took his place at Congress. Soon after June Mr. 
Whipple came home and Genl, Folsom soon after 
joined Congress, September, Mr. Frost came 
home and returned about December to Congress. 
April 1778, Folsom and Frost both returned home, 
and May 5, J. Bartlett and J. Wentworth set out 
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having Granted, and ask your Interest in 
getting the same accomplished. 

We likewise acknowledge the Receipt 
of Common Sense,’ for which we are much 
obliged to you. 

We cannot find by the Records that 
there has been any Petitions forwarded to 
Great Britain since the commencement of 
these Times. 

By order of the Committee 

I am sir, Your m‘ humble servant, 
MESHECK WEARE. 
The Hon! Josian BartLett, Esq. 


[Cuar.LEs Scorr.*] 


(From the collection of Mr. L, J. Cist, of Cincin- 
nati.) 
Frankfort, 1oth August, 1812. 

Dear Sir : 

Give me leave to say that it gives me 
pleasure to now that you will. be my suc- 
cessor, and as I am very anxious to be at 
home where I have not been since last 
November, pardon me, my Dear Sir, for 


for Congress. Nov. 3, 1778, Bartlett set out for 
home, arrived the 16. Genl. Whipple and Mr. 
Frost succeeded them who tarried over the winter. 
March 1779, Bartlett and Wentworth resigned 


‘and Col, Peabody and Woodbury Langdon ap- 


pointed in their stead.” 


2 A series of political pasnphlets written by 
Thomas Paine, under that title. 


3 Charles Scott was a native of Cumberland 
county, Virginia, where he was born in 1733. He 
was in the Provincial urmy as a non-commissioned 
officer, at the battle of the Monongahela, where 
Braddock was defeated in July, 1755. He entered 
the army of the Revolution, with a company of his 
own raising, at the beginning of the war, and in 
the summer of 1776 he was commissioned a colonel. 
Because of his gallant services at Trenton in De- 
cember, he was made a brigadier-general, and he 
served the cause with great zeal until 1780, when 
he was made a prisoner at Charleston and was not 
exchanged until the close of the war. After the 


‘peace he settled in Woodford county, Kentucky, 


and served with St. Clair as brigadier-general of 
levies, in 1791. He was one of Wayne’s best lieu- 
tenants in his war with the Indians; and in 1808 
he was elected Governor of Kentucky, in which 
office he remained until 1812, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Jsaac Shelby. The change in his official 
relations is the subject of the above letter.—[Ep.] 
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reminding you that my term expires the 
25th Inst., when I hope it will be conve- 
nient for you to receive the Keys of the 
Government.’ 

* * oK * * * ok 2K 


Col. Harrison has orders to call for 
the whole of our quota of the 100,000 
militia. He has been hear and is now at 
Lexington, making arrangements with 
Gen. Winchester.? He will be hear again 
this evening. 

I wish you could be with us. 

Dear Sir, 
Your Sincear friend 
and humble Serv’t, 


Ch Seott 
—_ 


Col. Isaac SHELBY, 
Near Danville. 

1 This is a truly charming illustration of the 
patriarchal innocence and simplicity of our worthy 
ancestors. Fancy the governor of a state now-a-days 
thus addressing his successor—Governor Hotiman, 
of New York, for instance, writing to General Dix 
—to remind him that in two weeks his gubernato- 
rial term would expire, and desiring him mot ¢o for- 
get to come up to Albany at the proper time to be 
inaugurated !—[L, J. C.] 

2 General William Henry Harrison, afterward 
President of the Republic. At that time he was 
Governor of the Territory of Indiana, and had been 
appointed commancer of the militia of the North- 
western Army. His victory at Tippecanoe in No- 
vember, 1811, had given him much favor. General 
James Winchester was a Marylander, who was born 
in 1756. He had performed military service in the 
Revolution, and was appointed brigadier-general 
in the spring of 1812, when war with Great Britain 
was under consideration. He commanded a de- 
tachment of the North-western Army, and was de- 
feated by the British and Indians at Frenchtown 
(now Monroe, Michigan), on the river Raisin, in 
January 1813. General Winchester left the army 
in March, 1815, and died in Tennessee in the 
summer of 1826.—[ED.] 

5 Thomas Gage was a native of England, where 
he was born about the year 1720. He was the 
second son of the first Viscount Gage. He entered 
the British army while yet a youth, and in 1750 
became lieutenant-colonel of the 44th foot regi- 
ment. He led the advance and was wounded in 
the battle on the Monongahela, under Braddock, 
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[THomas GaGE.*] 
(From the collection of Dr. Fogg, of Boston.) 


New York, Sept. 28, 1765. 

Dear Sir: 

As the Government of ‘Berwick will 
keep you in England, and on that Account 
more agreeable to you, than that of New 
York, I beg leave to congratulate you on 
His Majesty’s appointing you to succeed 
the late General Guise. Though I can 
assure you it is a great Disappointment to 
the People in general of this Province, 
who testify their Regret in losing you. 
The sooner S‘ Henry Moore arrives the 
better, tho’ he will find his hands full, and 
will enter upon Government in most 
troublesome and boisterous times, * 

The Provinces never declared their sen- 
timents of Independency so openly before, 
and they state their Grievances (if in reality 
they have any) im sucha way that J do 
not see how it will be possible to relieve 
them. They push matters so closely to 
the Point, that the subject seems to be, 
whether they are Independant States, or 
Colonys dependant on Great Britain.° 


the same summer. Late in 1758, he married a 
daughter of Peter Kemble, President of the Conn- 
cil of New Jersey. Active in the campaign against 
Canada, he was made a major-general in 1761, and 
in 1763 was placed in command of all the British 
troops in America. In 1770 he was promoted to 
lieutenant-general, and in 1774 succeeded Hutchin- 
son as Governor of Massachusetts. He partici- 
pated in the movements there which culminated in 
the battle of Bunker Hill in 1775, when he was 
superseded. In the autumn of that year he re- 
turned to England, and died there in 1787. The 
letter of which a copy is here given was written to 
General Robert Monckton, under whom Gage had 
served in America, Monckton had just been ap- 
pointed Governor of Berwick-on-the-Tweed, a for- 
tified seaport town in Northumberland county.— 
[Ep.] 

4 This was the period of the great Stamp-Act 
excitement in America, and about a month before 
the time appointed for that Act to go into operation. 
Sir Henry Moore was appointed Governor of the 
Province of New York in January, 1764, but did 
not arrive until November, 1765. Meanwhile the 
government was administered by the lieutenant- 
governor, Cadwallader Colden.--[Ep.] 


5 The proceedings of the convention known as 
the Stamp-Act Congress, which assembled in New 
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Sir Henry Seaton is arrived, as is also 
Lieut. Lyons; and you may beassured, Sir, 
that I shall always receive very great 
pleasure in seeing any Person recommended 
by you, as far as I have power. 

Capt. Sheriffe certainly merits the Char- 
acter you are pleased to give of him. He 
is very obliging and assiduous. 

I hope you have perfectly recovered of 
your late Indisposition, and that you will 
enjoy a Series of Health. 

I am, with very great regard, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient 
humble servant, 


Ste Gop 


[Cuar.Es LEE."] 
(From the collection of Dr. Fogg, of Boston.) 


New Haven, January y¢ 17, 1776. 
Gentlemen : 
I am extremely happy and very much 
flattered with your Zeal and alacrity in 


York a few days after the above letter was written, 
and the general tone of the newspapers, the pulpit, 
and debates in Assemblies, certainly suggested the 
question whether the Americans were independent 
of Great Britain, or not.—[Eb.] 

1 General Charles Lee, well known to all 
students of American history, who was born in 
Cheshire, England, in 1731. He had served under 
Braddock and others in the British army in Ame- 
rica. He came to New York from England in 
1773, encouraged the Americans to resist the 
British ministry in their efforts to enslave the colo- 
nies, and when the rebellion broke out, and a con- 
tinental army was organized, he was appointed one 
of the first four major-generals to assist Washington. 
At the time this letter was written, General Lee 
was in Connecticut, embodying volunteers. Wash- 
ington had been informed that Sir Henry Clinton 
had sailed from Boston on a secret expedition, and 
he supposed New York to be his destination. At 
the same time Lee, then in Connecticut, heard of 
the expedition, and he wrote to Washington, at the 
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the cause of your country, and readiness 
in putting yourselves under my command. 

As to the choice of your officers it is 
left to your discretion. I hope and dare 
say you will make a proper choice. 

You will oblige me in marching on 
Friday or Saturday morning for Fairfield, 
the place of our general Rendezvous, where 
I will arrange you into Battalions in a 
manner the most simple, and according to 
my idea, the best calculated for real ser- 
vice. 

I am, 
Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 


tes: 
To the parish of 
New Cheshire. 
— [Wittiam Heats.’] 
(From the collection of Mr. L. J. Cist, of Cincin- 
nati.) 
Highlands, July 21st 1782. 
Dear Sir: 
Your favor of the 20th is handed to me. 


If the young lady you mention has per- 


mission from the Governor and Council 
of Pennsylvania, or even from the Gov- 


beginning of January, asking his permission to em- 
body the volunteers in that colony, and march with 
them to New York. That permission was readily 
granted, and, as appears by the above letter, Fair- 
field was the place of. general rendezvous, Governor 
Trumbull lent his efficient aid in this service; and 
within a fortnight after this letter was written, Lee 
was on his way to New York with twelve hundred 
men, having the bold Captain Isaac Sears as his 
adjutant-general, The Tories fled before his march, 
and the then lukewarm Committee of Safety in 
New York protested against the entrance of Lee. 
He disregarded this protest and the threats of 
British officials, and encamped his troops in ‘* The 
Fields,” now the City Hall Park.—[Ep.] 

2 William Heath was a very useful and meri- 
torious officer during the old war for Independence. 
He was a native of Roxbury¢ Massachusetts, and 
was a brigadier-general in the Provincial Army in 
1775. The Continental Congress gave him the 
same commission in theirarmy ; and in the summer 
of 1776 he was commissioned a Major-general. 
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ernor, to go into New York, you will please 
to grant her a Flag. I believe the stand- 
ing order given by the Commander-in- 
Chief to the Commanding Officer at 
Dobbs’s ferry points out that where persons 
come with permission from the Governor 
of a State to go in, the Commanding Offi- 
cer isto grant a Flag, without sending 
up for further directions. You will be 
governed entirely by those instructions. 
If, in any instance, you are in doubt, 
upon application, you shall have an imme- 
diate explanation. 

I thank you for the intelligence of the 
arrival of the Fleet at the Hook. Please 
endeavor to ascertain whether they are 
a fleet of Victuallers, or that they have 
brought recruits or troops, and let me 
know as soon as you obtain information. 

We have no news in this Quarter. 

I am with great regard, 
Dear Sir, Your obed’t Serv’t, 


Major THROOP. 


He seryed chiefly in the Eastern Department and 
on the Hudson river border, in New York. From 
1779, the principal theatre of his military life was 
near or among the Highlands of the Hudson op- 
posite West Point. 
written, the war for independence had almost 
ceased, for in the spring of 1782, the British Par- 
liament had resolved on peace, and commissioners 
had been appointed to treat for that end, Only 
thirty seven days after this letter was written, the 
last battle or skirmish of the war was fought on the 
Combahee, in South Carolina, when the brave Colo- 
onel Laurens fell; and in November following, 
preliminary articles of peace were agreed to. 
The British fleet alluded to, was a “ victualling 
fleet,” with supplies for the army in New York. 
[Ep.] 


! Dr. Joseph Warren, the general who was killed 
on Breed’s Hill in the action known as the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill, on the 17th of June 1775. Dr. 
Warren was one of the most vigilant and energetic 
of the Massachusetts patriots. It will be perceived 
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[JosEPH WaRREN."] 
(From the collection of Dr. Fogg, of Boston.) 


Boston, January 14th 1775. 

Dear Sir: 

I hope your Health is by this Time per- 
fectly recovered. Mr. Gridley (as an 
engineer), is (I apprehend) much wanted.? 
We have an opportunity of obliging him 
which will, I believe, secure him to us in 
Case of Necessity. The Furnace owned 
by him and Mr. Quincy is held as security 
for £250 of money. Mr. Pitts has this 
money and is willing to lend it if the Se- 
curity is good. He confides in Y* Judg- 
ment, begs you would visit the Furnace, 
know what it is worth as it now Stands 
and what the place would be worth if Fire 
should destroy the Buildings. If you can 
settle this matter I think you will do the 
cause an essential service. 

I need not urge you to undertake this 
Affair, Your Zeal in the cause of Your 
Country is a sufficient stimulus. 

I am Sir, Your most obed‘ 
Serv‘ 


Mp die 


Mr. PALMer.® 


At the time this letter was“ 


by the tenor of this4etter that he was preparing for 
the conflict which opened soon afterward,—[Eb.] 


2 Richard Gridley, who was born in Boston, in 


1721. He served as engineer in the reduction of 
Louisbourg, in 1746, and was chief engineer in the 
British service in America, in 1755. He was with 
Wolfe when he fell at Quebec; and when the Revo- 
lution broke out in 1775, he was appointed chief 
engineer. He laid out the lines on Breed’s Hill 
and made the plan of the redoubt in which Warren 
was killed. Colonel Gridley died in June 1796. 
—[Eb.] 

8 Joseph Palmer, son of Gen. Joseph Palmer 
of Massachusetts. He was an active soldier in the 
revolutionary army, under his father.—[Ep.] 
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SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


Connecticut Historical Society. — 
The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Historical Society was held on Tuesday 
evening, May 7th, when the following- 
named gentlemen were chosen officers and 
committee-men for the ensuing year :— 

President,—J. Hammond Trumbull. 

Vice Presidents.—S. H. Huntington, 
Henry White, Leonard Hibbard, William 
Cothren, Rev. C. S. Henry, D. D., Ash- 
bell Woodward, John Johnston, Dwight 
Loomis. 

Treasurer.—James B. Hosmer. 

Recording Secretary.—Lucius E. Hunt. 

Corresponding Secretary. — Charles J. 
Hoadley. 

Auditor.—Rowland Swift. 

Committee on Membershif.—James B. 
Hosmer, Erastus Smith, John F. Morris, 
E. B. Watkinson, J. H. Trumbull, R. H. 
Burnham, S. H. Huntington. 

Committee on Library.—George Brinley, 
C. J. Hoadley, J. H. Trumbull. 

Committee on Exchanges.—George Brin- 
ley, C, J. Hoadley, Erastus Smith. 


Committee on Publications. —J. H.. 


Trumbull, George Brinley, C. J. Hoadley. 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC AND ARCH0- 
LoGicaL Socirty.—This association held 
its annual meeting on Tuesday evening, 
May roth, at Mott Memorial Hall, New 
York city, when, says the ‘‘ Evening Post,’’ 
‘* Professor Anthon exhibited a beautiful 
series of the twelve Czsars in gold, in- 
cluding the rare ‘Divus Julius,’ the 
‘Otho,’ and ‘Vitellius’; also, very rare 
and splendidly-conditioned ‘first brass’ 
of the last-named Emperor, with reverses 
of ‘Mars Victor’ and ‘Pax Augusti,’ 
lately received from Paris; also a series 
of silver medals struck in France and Hol- 
land on the Declaration of American In- 
dependence, beginning with Dr. Franklin’s 
‘Non Sine Diis,’ and ending with the 
‘Ope Vulcani,’ of which only one other 
silver specimen, that in the cabinet of 


Mr. Appleton, of Boston, is known to 
exist in this country. 

‘Among the donations received were 
four medals of the Cincinnati Exposition, 
from Thomas Clencay, of Ohio; a copy 
of his work on the ‘Washington Medals,’ 
by William Appleton, of Boston, whose 
collection of the same is probably the most 
extensive and complete in the United 
States, and is destined to be deposited, 
eventually, in some public museum; a 
medal of the ‘ Church of Jesus,’ the first 
evangelical church established in Mexico ; 
a bronze impression from the dies of the 
gold medal presented by the French So- 
ciety of Philadelphia to Ex-President 
Thiers, and of which only one hundred 
were struck ; medals of the Boston Numis- 
matic Society ; a copy of ‘ Wheelan’s Nu- 
mismatic Atlas of the Roman Empire,’ 
&c., &c. The librarian’s report announced 
recent valuable additions, including a 
number of volumes on Greék, Roman, 
Jewish and English coinage, and antiqui- 
ties, from J. H. Hickcox of Albany; nu- 
mismatic works in French, through a gen- 
erous donation by Mr. Caylus of this city ; 
a series of public documents relating to 
the United States Mint, from Mr. John 
Bowne, of the Treasury Department, 
Washington ; volumes from the Rev. Dr. 
Perry of Geneva, and Mr. Cogan of 
Brooklyn, &c.’’ 

The following gentlemen were elected 
officers of the Society for the years 1874 
and 1875 :— 

President.—Charles E. Anthon, LL. D. 

Vice President.—Daniel Parish. 

Secretary.—W illiam Poillon. 

Librarian.—Isaac F. Wood. 

Treasurer.—Benjamin Betts. 

Curator.—E. Groh. 

WESTERN RESERVE AND NORTHERN 
Oun1o Historica, Society. — The sixth 
annual meeting of this Society was held 
on Tuesday evening, May rath, 1874, 
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Colonel Charles Whittlesey in the chair. 
After the reports of the president and 
other officers, and the consideration of 
valuable donations of various kinds, the 
following gentlemen were elected officers 
of the Society for the ensuing year :— 


President.—Charles Whittlesey. 

Vice Presidents.—J. H. Salisbury and 
E. Sterling. 

Secretary.—C. C. Baldwin. 

Treasurer.—S. Williamson. 

Librarian.—Mrs. M. Milford. 

Legal Trustees.—William Bingham, J. 
P. Bishop, George Willey. 

Curators Elective. — ‘Term expires in 
1875—C. C. Baldwin, Miss Mary C. Bray- 
ton, C. T. Sherman. Term expires in 
1876—Joseph Perkins, Charles Whittlesey, 
John W. Allen. Term expires in 1877— 
J. H. A. Bone, Mrs. George Willey, H. 
N. Johnson. 

Permanent Curators.—W. J. Boardman, 
William Bingham, James Barnett, H. M. 
Chapin, B. A. Stanard. 
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New York Historica, Society.—A 
regular meeting of this Society was held 
in their Hall, corner of Eleventh street 
and Second avenue, on Tuesday evening, 
the 2d of June, Frederick De Peyster, 
LL. D., in the chair. Among the donations 
announced was a portfolio of valuable pho- 


.tographs of Mexican Antiquities, and a 


volume on the same subject, the gift of 
the Hon. John Jay, United States Minis- 
ter to Austria. At the conclusion of the 
regular business, Mr. James W. Gerard 
read an exceedingly interesting paper on 
the old streets and people of New York 
city under the Dutch. He glanced at dis- 
coveries antecedent to that of New York 
Bay, the Hudson river, and the island of 
Manhattan, and then gave a very elaborate 
picture of the Dutch on that island, and 
the city of New Amsterdam. In the 
course of his sketches, M. Gerard gave an 
account of the celebrated Anneke Jans 
Bogardus, to whom Trinity Church, in New 
York, is indebted for much of its great 
wealth. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


CoRRECTION.—On page 275, in article on “ Jo- 
siah Davenport,’ for 1752, read 1762. On page 
262, for Turnbull, Marvine & Co,, read Turnbull, 
Marmie & Co.; and Ratser not Rutser. 


Errecr oF Heat.—The Philadelphia Ledger 
says: “As an instance of the effect of heat and 
cold in expanding and contracting the iron of the 
dome of the National Capitol, it is stated that the 
colossal statue surmounting it inclined 44% inches 
to the west in the forenoon, and the same dis- 
tance to the east in the afternoon. This fact has 
been ascertained by fixing a plumb line to the 
statue and dropping it to the rotunda below. As 
the morning sun upon the east side of the dome 
heated the iron and caused an expansion on the 
side of the statue, it was thrown westward 4% 
inches; in the afternoon, when the sun upon the 
west side heated and expanded that side of the 
dome, the statue inclined to the east a similar dis- 
tance.” 


RELics.—The marriage license of Thomas Jef, 
ferson, the will of George Washington, and the 
will of Thaddeus Kosciusko, it is said, have been 
placed in the Virginia State Library. A fac simile 
of the first, in Jefferson’s handwriting, may be seen 


in Lossing’s “ Field Book of the Revolution,’ for 
which it was copied from the original, in 1848. 


WEDDING CAkDS.—For the curious in future 
generations, the REcoRD prints the following de- 
scription of a fashionable wedding-card and its ac- 
companiments, in the year of Grace 1874:— 

The cards were finely engraved by the Colum- 
bian Bank-Note Company of Washington City, to 
be used in giving invitations to the wedding of 
the President’s daughter to an English gentleman, 
The invitation card was “printed on a long note- 
sheet of creamy-white thick English paper, in 
script, as follows :— 


“ The President and Mrs. Grant request the 
pleasure of your company at the marriage of their 
daughter at the Executive Mansion on Thursday, 
May 21st, at eleven o'clock, A. M.” 


Enclosed were two large and nearly square cards 
of unglazed Bristol-board, one bearing the bride’s 
name in script, 

Miss Nellie W. Grant, 
and the other, also in script, that of the bride- 
groom, . 
Mr, Algernon C F. Sartoris. 
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AN INDIAN DEED AND ITS LATE OWNER.— 
O-ne-co, son of Uncas, who was buried at Norwich, 
Connecticut, gave a deed in 1682, and signed it 
with his totem—a rude figure of a turkey. The 
latest survivor of the family to whose head the deed 
was given, named Rix Rude, lately died on the 
farm, at Preston, Connecticut. He was an eceen- 
tric hermit, avoiding society at all times, but very 
free with his money, which he lent often very in- 
judiciously. He would never sell any hay. Stacks 
were on his farm in great numbers, which had 
been standing forty and fifty years, through some 
of which trees had grown. His barn had good 
hay in it fifty-five years old. He was so exact in 
paying a debt that he once walked two miles to ob- 
tain change to the amount of one cent. Rude was 
about eighty years of age when he died, and left 
a fortune of about $10,000, 


A COLLECTION OF RARE AUTOGRAPHS.—Mr. L. 
J. Cist, of Cincinnati, is the possessor of a very 
choice and extensive collection of autographs, the 
fruits of patient gathering for almost forty years. 
The collection is greatly enriched by a large num- 
ber of engraved portraits of the writers of the let- 
ters and documents in the collection, and biogra- 
phical and other personal sketches in print and in 
‘manuscript. The collection is specially rich in 
American autographs, containing those of the 
founders and early governors of the colonies and 
their compeers ; a complete set of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, and of the mem- 
hers of the convention which framed the National 
Constitution, and most of the generals of the Revolu- 
tion. Of foreign autographs there are many rare 
ones. The oldest is that of an English deed, 


written in Latin, dated May 7th, 1353, in the reign. 


of Edward the Third. The autographs of many 
old and modern European monarchs are numerous. 
There is also one of Martin Luther, of Melanch- 
thon and other reformers; of Fenelon, the famous 
author of Telemachus; of saints of the Roman 
Catholic Church, &c. Only a hint may here be 
given of the riches of this collection, which the 
RECORD has been allowed to enjoy. 


Francis S, Key.—James Lick, a wealthy citizen 
of California, has appropriated $150,000 for the 
erection of a monument of bronze in honor of 
Francis S. Key, the author of the national song, 
“ The Star-Spangled Banner.” Mr. Lick has also 
appropriated $700,000 for the largest and best ob- 
servatory and telescope in the world, for the station 
at Lake Tahoe; also $420,000 for public monu- 
ments. He has also appropriated $300,000 forthe en- 
dowment of a school of mechanical arts in California. 


Tue BEEKMAN House.,—The old residence of 
the Beekman family, at Turtle Bay, in the city of 
New York, was demolished in the spring of 1874. 
It was built in 1763. From it Washington issued 
orders for the retreat of the American army from 
New York to Harlem Heights, There General 
William Howe, of the British army, had his quar- 
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ters; also General Reidesel, the captive Brunswick 
general of the army of Burgoyne. In its green-house 
near, Captain Nathan Hale was confined on the 
night before his execution ; and there Major André 
was entertained by Sir Henry Clinton on the eve of 
his departure to meet Arnold the traitor. This old 
mansion was one of the last, if not the very last, of 
the better class of Dutch country-houses in Ame- 
rica, at the early part of the last century. i 

The drawing-room mantel of the mansion, with 
its carvings and quaint tiles bearing pictures of 
scriptural subjects, has been presented to the New 
York Historical Society, by Hon. James W. Beek 
man, the last owner of the house, 


WASHINGTON MEDALLION PorRTRAITS. — The 
newspapers make the following announcement :— 

Original medallion portraits of George Washing- 
ton and his wife Martha, painted from life, on 
ivory, and surrounded with hair of the originals, 
the property of John Patterson, great-great-grand- 
son of Washington’s sister, Mrs. Lewis, have been 
sent to Boston for sale, the owner being in greatly- 
reduced circumstances owing to the destruction of 
his home at the South. The portraits are well au- 
thenticated, that of Washington having been painted 
while he was encamped near Boston, when he as- 
sumed command of the army, and they were carried 
by him for ten years, after which they were given to 
his sister. Entertainments are soon to be given to 
secure money for the purchase of these portraits for 
the Boston Art Museum, and a public announce- 
ment of the enterprise, together with a call for con- 
tributions to the proposed fund, has been made. 


MIDDLE AGE SUPERSTITIONS.—The mayor of a 
town in Sinaloa, Mexico, has recently caused to be 
arrested, and publicly burned alive, a citizen and 
his wife, “it having been proved that they had be- 
witched one Silvestre Zacarias.”” This was the 
proof: A priest made the accused take three swal- 
lows of water which he had blessed, whereupon, 
as he reported, they vomited hair and fragments of 
a blanket! Another woman and her son were 
afterward convicted on the same testimony, and 
burned! 


PRroGREss.—The legislature of the state of New 
York, like that of New Jersey, has passed a law 
making education compulsory throughout the com- 
mgnwealth, Other states are preparing to do like- 
wise. The law will go into effect in New York on 
the rst of January, 1875. 

An amendment to the National Constitution has 
been proposed which will provide for popular edu- 
cation in all the states. It proposes that, in case 
any state shall neglect to maintain a common- 
school system under which all persons between the 
ages of five and eighteen years, not incapacitated 
for the same, shall receive, free of charge, such 
elementary education as Congress shall prescribe, 
the Congress shall have power to establish therein 
such a system, and cause the same to be main- 
tained at the expense of such state. 
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OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM BRANFORD SHUBRICK. 


Rear-admiral Wm. B. SHuBRIcK, U. S. N., died 
in Washington City on the 28th of May, in the 
84th year of his age. He wasa native of South 
Carolina, where he was born on the 31st of Oc- 
tober 1790, and entered the navy as a midshipman at 
the age of sixteen years. In January 1813, he was 
commissioned a lieutenant and distinguished him- 
self as commander of a gun-boat, in encounters 
with the British in Hampton Roads and near 
Craney Island that year. He was Commodore 
Stewart’s third lieutenant in the Covstitution, when 
she captured the frigates Levant and Cyane, and 
for his services there he received from Congress a 
silver medal. 

His other services during the war of 1812 were 
conspicuous, for which the legislature of South 
Carolina yoted him thanks and a sword; and in 
1820 he was promoted to Master Commandant. 
In 1831, after several well-conducted cruises, he 
was raised to the rank of Captain, and in 1838 he 
was put in command of the West India Squadron. 
During the war with Mexico, he commanded the 
Pacific Squadron and gained much renown. In 
the Paraguay expedition in 1859, he commanded 
the Brazil Squadron with large discretionary powers, 
and in the settlement of difficulties there he was 
judicious, expert and successful in a high degree. 

Efforts were made to induce Captain Shubrick 
to “go with his state” into rebellion against his 
government in 1861, but he remained faithful to 
the Union and his oaths, On the 16th of July, 
1862, he was commissioned Rear Admiral, and at 
the time of his death he was the senior officer on 
the retired list. His services on shore at the head 
of “Bureaus” and “ Boards,’ were very impor- 
tant. Altogether, afloat and ashore, Admiral Shu- 
brick served his country faithfully 53 years. He 
was one of six brothers who were engaged in the 
war of 1812. 


Joun T. Cuxton, 


General J. T. CuxTon, serving our country as 
resident minister in Bolivia, died at La Paz, on 


the 16th of April. He was a native of Bourbon 
county, Kentucky, and was a graduate of Yale 
College, From early youth he was in favor of the 
emancipation of the slaves, although he was a son 
of aslaveholder. When the civil war broke out, 
he took sides with his government, and raised the 
first company of loyal Southerns for the Union 
army. Rising rapidly, he finally received the com- 


mission of Brigadier-general of volunteers, and 
the brevet of Major-general. He always acted 
with the Republican party, and was an efficient 
member ‘of that party in his state. General Cux- 
ton accepted the appointment of minister to Bo- 
livia with the hope of a restoration of his health, 
which had been impaired by exposure during the 
war. He went to Bolivia early in 1873, with his 
family, but failed to find relief. General Cuxton was 
a good lawyer, a ripe scholar, and a citizen without 
reproach. He died at the early age of thirty-six 
years. 


THomAS Der Wirt, 


‘The venerable and learned minister of the Gospel, 
THomAs De Wirt, D. D., died at his residence in 
Ninth street, New York, of pneumonia, on the 18th 
of May, 1874. He was born in Kingston, New 
York, on the 13th of December, 1791. A graduate 
of the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, 
N. J., he was ordained at Poughkeepsie in 1812 a 
minister in the Dutch Reformed Church, and was 
installed as pastor of two adjoining congregations in 
Dutchess county. The Collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Church in New York called him to that city in 
1827, and there he remained as a pastor until his 
death, 

Dr. De Witt was one of the most active and 
learned of the ministers of his Church, and was 
the promoter of every good object for the ad- 
vancement of religion and learning, He was one 
of the founders of the Board of Education of his 
Church, and he held responsible positions as a man- 
ager of various institutions of learning and religious 
and benevolent societies. For more than thirty 
years he was a trustee of Rutgers College, He 
was one of the Superintendents of the Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick; a trustee of Colum- 
bia College, of the American Tract Society and the 
Leake and Watts Asylum; President of the Pres- 
byterian Hospital Board, of the City Mission and 
Tract Society, and of the New York Historical 
Society. In all the Charitable and Educational 
movements of the Reformed Dutch Church, he was 
an ardent co-worker, He had so thorough a know- 
ledge of the Dutch language that he often, when 
occasion required, preached in that language; and 
his knowledge of the history and literature of his 
church was very profound, Dr, De Witt was uni- 
versally beloved by all who knew him, for his kindly 
deportment and unpretentious yet dignified inter- 
course with his fellow-creatures, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—Mr. Daniel S. Durrie, Libra- 
rian of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
is preparing a //istory of Madison, the Capital of 
Wisconsin ; including the Four Lake Country, to 
the close of the year 1873. It will contain bio- 
graphical notices of the early settlers and promi- 
nent men, and will contain photographs of public 
and other buildings. ‘It will make a volume of 
350 or 400 pages. ‘ 

The Historical and Genealogical Register, No. 
XC., April-Fune, 1874. Published under the di- 
rection of the New ENGLAND Historic GENEA- 
LOGICAL Sociery. This number opens with a 
portrait and biography of the Hon, Edmund P. 
‘Tileston, the latter by Mr. Edward Holden, of 
Boston, It is followed by interesting papers on 
Marriages in the county of York, Me., 1686-99, 
by Mr. N. J. Herrick; Record Book of the First 
Church in Charlestown, by Mr. James F, Hunne- 
well; Boston, (Eng.) and John Cotton, in 1621, 
by Rev. G. B. Blenkin; the Pilgrim Fathers of 
Nazing, England, by Mr. W. Winters; Early His- 
tory of Hollis, New Hampshire, by Hon. Samuel 
T. Worcester; Ancient Wills, by Hon. Richard A. 
Wheeler; Marriages by Jeremy Belknap, D. D., 
in Dover, New Hampshire, from 1767 to 1787, by 
John R. Harn, M. D.; English Captives in 
Canada, by Wm. S. Appleton, A. M.; Letters of 
Governor Thomas Seymour and Thomas Eyre, in 
the time of Queen Anne, by Mr. John J. Latting; 
Transfer of Erin, by Hon, Thomas C. Amory; 
Early Bells of Massachusetts, by Mr. Elbridge H. 
Goss; he Daniell Family, by Moses Grant 
Daniell, A. M.; Family of William Sawyer, of 
Newberry, by W. S. Appleton, A. M.; 
Washington’s Letter to Governor Jonathan Trum- 
bull on the death of his father, by the Hon. 
Learned Hebard; Notes and Queries, &c., &c 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, at the Annual Meeting held in Worcester, 
October 21st, 1873. Printed by Charles Hamilton. 
This is a volume very handsomely printed on fine, 
heavy, tinted paper, and contains a full report of 
the proceedings of the Society, a synopsis of which 
has already been given in the REcoRD; also an in- 
teresting and valuable report of the Council, con- 
taining a minute account of the labors of the 
Apostle, John Eliot, among the Indians of New 
England, by J. Hammond Trumbull; a catalogue 
of Books and Tracts in the Indian Language, 
printed at Cambridge and Boston; Reports of the 
Librarian and Treasurer; Donors and Donations ; 
Early Maps in Munich, by Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, with a copy 6f one of them; Notes on 
Robert Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, and his 
Arcano del Mare; Remarks of Professor Smyth, 
on some of the Connections by Marriage of 
Columbus ;“and Memorandum as to the Discovery 
of the Bay of San Francisco, by T. Doyle, 
with introductory remarks by John ‘T. Washburn. 


General .- 


Society of the Army of the Cumberland. Seventh 
Reunion. Pittsburgh, 1873. Published by order 
of the Society. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
This is another of the elegantly-printed volumes 
issuéd by this house, containing a full report of the 
proceedings of the meetings of the Society of the 
Army of the Cumberland. It is embellished by a 
fine portrait of General Hooker, engraved in steel 
by Buttre, and a picture of the badge of the So- 
ciety. It contains an introductory address by the 
Local Executive Committee, minutes and reports; 
an oration by General Durbin Ward; account of 
the Banquet, with letters and despatches ; memorial 
pages of Generals George H. Thomas and Robert 
Anderson; and brief biographical sketches of 
General O. C. Maxwell, Major John D, Evans and 
Captain Israel Ludlow. Also, orders and specifi- 
cations of badge, constitution and by-laws of the 
Society, and a list of its members. 

Lieutenant-General Philip H. Sheridan is the 
President of the Society, and presided at the re- 
union of which this elegant volume is a record. 
He is assisted by seventeen Vice Presidents, of dif- 
ferent official grades; General Henry M. Cist, as 
Corresponding Secretary ; Colonel John W. Steele, 
as Recording Secretary, and General Joseph S. 
Fullerton, as Treasurer. 


Names of Persons: who took the Oath of Alle- 
giance to the State of Pennsylvania, between the 
years 1777 and 1789, with a History of the “ Test 
Laws” of Pennsylvania, By THOMPSON WEST- 
coTT. Philadelphia: John Campbell. 4to, pp. 219. 

This work was prepared by the scholarly and 
careful historian and antiquary Mr. Westcott, whose 
History of the City of Philadelphia,’ published 
in a weekly series in the “ Sunday Dispatch,” is a 
marvel of intelligent research and patient labor. 
The work here noticed is superbly printed on large, 
fine laid paper. ‘The volume opens with a history 
of the “Test Laws,” and laws concerning the 
‘Oaths of Allegiance,’ in force in Pennsylvania 
between June 13th, 1777, and March 13th, 1789. 
The result of a thorough examination of the sub- 
ject is presented by the author in little more than 
forty pages. From public documents and the news- 
papers of the day have been drawn the rare histo- 
rical facts which compose thé body of the essay. 
Their publication in this compact form makes them 


_a valuable addition to our knowledge of American 


history. The story of the Test Oaths and Laws so 
stringent and yet so needful then, presents an ex- 
citing chapter in our national history, although the 
subject is confined to a single state. In the light 
of the freedom we now enjoy, these laws have the 
semblance of the harsh codes of less enlightened 
Ages. The remainder of the volume is occupied 
with the names of the subscribers to the oaths. 
The record from which they were taken was found 
only a few years ago. 





